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THE GrEEN-Room 
(Continued from page 11) 


native of Alabama, was educated in Virginia, and is now 
an editor in New York. His work has appeared recently 
in nearly all of the literary magazines of the United States. 
Loretta Rocue, whose crisp and individual manner is new 
to THe VirGInIA QuaARTERLY, writes from Lyme, Connec- 
ticut. Virginia is the home of Leigh BucKNER Hangs, 
Until these verses came to the VirGIntaA QuaRTERLY his 
work was not known to the editor. 

In the last number of THE QuarTeRLyY there was pub- 
lished, for the first time outside of Russia, a group of let- 
ters by Dostoevsky, giving his own interpretation of “The 
Brothers Karamasov.” They were translated and edited 
by Mr. S. S. Koteliansky, distinguished as an author, col- 
laborator and translator. In the present number Mr. Ko- 
teliansky presents a second group of letters. Three of 
these give a very human revelation of the man Dostoevsky, 
and two of them tell of his innermost convictions regarding 
“The Possessed” and “The Journal of an Author.” 

From the files of old newspapers, CARoLINE E. Voss has 
constructed a pleasant picture of Jefferson Davis on the 
eve of the War between the States enjoying the hospitable 
courtesies of New England. Miss Voss is a contributor to 
the North American Review and other periodicals and is a 
citizen of that “far north” which entertained the subject of 
her paper. 

The July Virernta Quarterty carried a paper by 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, entitled “In the Santee Swamp.” 
That delightful hunting sketch was the subject of many 
letters to the author and the editor. In “A Drowned 
Delta” Mr. Rutiepee draws an animated picture of the 
Santee Swamp when the floods reveal its hidden wild life. 
Though Mr. Rut ence is a teacher of English literature 
in Pennsylvania, he is a native of the region of which he 
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LOCARNO 
By RAYMOND TURNER 


T LOCARNO—on Lake Maggiore, in Switzerland, 
north of the Italian border—recently a memorable 
work was accomplished. Armistice Day, that me- 

morial of the end of the War, had real foundation in the af- 
fairs of the world for the first time this past November. On 
October 16, 1925, representatives of the principal powers of 
western and central Europe initialled a series of treaties 
which were formally signed in London December 1. Doubt- 
less it is too soon now for one to have proper perspective of 
this action, but perhaps it will take place among the great 
events in diplomacy and European relations. 

Merely in respect of the parties concerned it ranks with 
such agreements as the Treaty of Vienna (1815) and the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713), though there is here no great 
change of possessions and distribution of territory such as 
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those arrangements brought about. Judged by the magni- 
tude of the issues it proposes to set at rest it may be com- 
pared with the Treaty of Berlin (1878), and perhaps it is 
not unworthy of comparison with the Treaty of Miinster 
(1648). Probably it will strengthen immensely the scheme 
of the League of Nations. Merely as a pact to produce 
amity and accord it would seem to be far more important 
than such arrangements as the treaty between Austria-Hun- 
gary and the German Empire (1879), the agreements that 
constituted the so-called Triple Alliance (1882), the Franco- 
Russian Entente (1893), the Entente Cordiale between 
France and Great Britain (1904), and the agreements that 
constituted the Triple Entente (1907). Finally, the trea- 
ties that effected a settlement after the Great War are for the 
most part guaranteed and accepted as a result of the treaties 
made at Locarno. 

Seldom, if ever, have larger problems confronted states- 
men than those dealt with at Paris in 1919. Politically all 
the eastern half of Europe was in dissolution, though dis- 
tance and the course of the Russian Revolution removed 
many of the things of that part of the world from the scope 
of the diplomats in Paris. The governments that formerly 
existed in central Europe had been completely overthrown 
and destroyed—the German Empire gone, the Dual Mon- 
archy in the pieces from which the Hapsburgs had so long 
and patiently built it up. Western Europe was exhausted, 
and to some extent ruined for a generation. The conflict had 
cost the conquerors some $200,000,000,000. There were co- 
lonial and far eastern problems associated with those more 
nearly concerning the peoples of Europe. There was much 
horror of war, desire that this conflict—so ruinous to civili- 
zation—should be the last, and strong feeling that the people 
responsible ought to be punished. An almost infinite num- 
ber of schemes, aspirations, and desires were pressed for- 
ward for hearing. 

There are different opinions about the settlement of the 
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Great War worked out in Paris during 1919, and during 
that year and the next embodied in several treaties: the 
Treaty of Versailles with the German Reich (1919), the 
Treaty of St. Germain with Austria (1919), the Treaty of 
Neuilly with Bulgaria (1919), the Treaty of Trianon with 
Hungary (1920), and the Treaty of Sévres with Turkey 
(1920). The author has always felt that if the circum- 
stances of the time and the difficulties that had to be dealt 
with are considered, then the settlement of Paris was about 
as good as any practical statesman could hope for. The war 
was a very terrible and destructive thing, and it left a fear- 
ful accumulation of evils and misery in its wake. There was 
much that no treaty could alleviate or avoid, much that noth- 
ing but passage of time could cure. Some things of very 
questionable value were, indeed, sanctioned. For the unity 
or federation over a wide area which the Hapsburgs had 
formerly maintained were now substituted independence 
and self-determination for a number of peoples. This did 
gratify fine aspirations, but it was counter to the unity and 
the harmony that many thought to be the hope of the future, 
and it effected a greater “balkanization” of Europe than be- 
fore. It is fair to say, however, that the diplomats who made 
the treaties with Austria and Hungary and the several agree- 
ments that recognized Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Po- 
land, Lithuania, Finland, Latvia, and Esthonia did not so 
much establish those states as recognize establishments which 
the collapse of Austria-Hungary and the Russian Empire 
had already brought into being. 

From the first there were many who said that the treaties 
worked out in Paris were foolish, vindictive, fruitless, based 
on ignorance or malice, to be undone as soon as could be. To 
some extent these strictures came especially from advocates 
of a new social order, particularly socialists and communists, 
and from friends of Germany. It has been noticed that 
what the Bolsheviki did was often viewed with indulgence 
while similar things done by Britain or France were con- 
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demned; that while self-determination for the Poles of 
West Prussia was gravely offensive, self-determination for 
Ireland was warmly supported. Nevertheless, many urged 
revision or prophesied undoing of the treaties. 

One part of the settlement of 1919-20 was quickly de- 
stroyed. During 1919 the Turkish question had been deter- 
mined and in August, 1920, forced upon the unwilling 
Turks. By the Treaty of Sévres the Turks were expelled 
from Europe, except that Constantinople and a narrow ad- 
joining territory were left to the sultan in sovereignty, 
though occupied by an international force of allied troops. 
The Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, the Bosporus, with 
the island approaches, were internationalized, under the so- 
called Straits Commission, appointed by the League of Na- 
tions. Of the 720,000 square miles which she possessed in 
1914, Turkey was to retain some 100,000 square miles—al- 
most all of it in Asia Minor, where the Turkish power had 
long before arisen. All the outlying dominions—Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, the Smyrna district, Cyprus, 
the Dodecanese, Hedjaz, Egypt, Lybia, Tunisia, parts of 
Morocco—were acknowledged to be independent or in the 
possession of powers who had recently or previously seized 
them. 

Various political and religious factors had made it hard 
to draw up this treaty; it was soon found impossible to main- 
tain it. A revival of Turkish nationalism, begun about 1908, 
was now bearing fruit, and the Turks recovered strength in 
surprising manner. The great powers—Britain, France, 
Italy—who had made the treaty, were soon too divided by 
jealousies to act in concert, and France and Great Britain 
had such difficulty in enforcing the treaty with Germany that 
they were unable or unwilling to undertake much against 
the Turks. So, enforcement of the Treaty of Sévres was 
left mainly to the Greeks, to whom Thrace, Smyrna, and 
other Ottoman possessions had been given. In 1922, in Asia 
Minor, the Greeks were completely defeated. The Turks in 
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their triumph presently reached the Straits, and though the 
British sent an expedition to hold Tchanak, south of the 
Dardanelles, the Turks soon crossed into Europe. Later 
the settlement of Sévres was largely undone by the Treaty 
of Lausanne (1923) : Turkey to have all Asia Minor, to have 
Constantinople and the Straits in full sovereignty, to have 
part of Thrace, and to be free of the capitulations. Reset- 
tling the Turkish question had been possible because France, 
not being sufficiently supported by Great Britain against 
Germany, would have nothing to do with Britain against 
Turkey. The situation seemed of good augury to those who 
wished for revision of the Treaty of Versailles. The Ger- 
mans had been resisting, and their friends everywhere had 
encouraged them to resist. The destruction of the treaty in 
no long time was now prophesied very freely. 

The difficulties that attended the making of the Treaty of 
Versailles are well known. The final decisions represented 
a series of compromises between those who thought Germany 
should be dismembered, rendered impotent, and held for the 
uttermost cost of the war, and those who thought she should 
be dealt with leniently and wisely, as they put it. The 
treaty assumed that Germany was guilty of causing the war, 
in the sense that she was the aggressor, the beginner, and the 
principal factor that immediately made the conflict inevita- 
ble; that she must be disarmed and for the longest possible 
time made incapable of beginning another such war; and that 
some of the territories once taken by the Germans should be 
restored to previous possessors, thus weakening Germany 
and rendering her still further incapable of mischief. In ad- 
dition, President Wilson and his supporters insisted that in- 
to this the most important treaty should be incorporated first 
provisions to bring about “international coéperation, peace, 
and security,” and avoidance of all wars in the future. 

The Treaty of Versailles, which was presented to the Ger- 
man representatives May 7, 1919, and signed by them after 
resistance and protest June 28, was ratified by the various 
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powers, except the United States, during the following 
months, and an additional protocol having been accepted by 
the German Reich, ratifications were exchanged at Versailles 
January 10, 1920. It consisted, as is well known, of an in- 
troductory agreement or covenant of a league of nations, 
It forced Germany to admit and accept responsibility for the 
Great War. It compelled her to make various cessions of 
territory. In the west: Alsace and Lorraine to France; the 
coal mines of the Saar Basin to France in perpetuity, the 
district itself to be administered by the League of Nations 
for fifteen years, after which the people should determine by 
plebiscite whether they would join France, revert to Ger- 
many, or remain under the rule of the League; to Belgium, 
Eupen and Malmédy. In the north: the people of the coun- 
try taken from Denmark in 1864 to decide their own future 
allegiance. In the east: most of West Prussia, most of Po- 
sen, a part of Silesia to Poland; Danzig to be a free city; 
Memel to be given to Lithuania later. Altogether Germany 
lost about a seventh of her former area, some 28,000 square 
miles, with some 7,000,000 people, and along with these dis- 
tricts a great part of the coal and the iron ore which she had 
possessed. She was to renounce various rights and advan- 
tages in China, Liberia, Siam, Morocco, abrogate the trea- 
ties of Brest-Litovsk—with Russia and Bucharest—with 
Rumania, recognize the British protectorate over Egypt, rec- 
ognize the independence of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Po- 
land, and other new states, and open the Kiel Canal and cer- 
tain German rivers to free navigation. She was largely dis- 
armed: she was to abolish conscription, have a standing army 
of not more than 100,000 men, no military airplanes, a small 
navy, no submarines. The Germans were to pay an indem- 
nity in accordance with their ability to pay, the amount to be 
determined later on. It was stipulated, however, that twenty 
billion gold marks should be paid by 1921 and forty billions 
by 1926. 

This treaty was resisted and attacked by the Germans 
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much more than the Treaty of Frankfort had been by the 
French; and presently some in America, in Great Britain, 
and in Italy asserted that an unjust and unwise arrange- 
ment had been made, that would surely breed other wars in 
the future. It was said that a Carthaginian peace had been 
imposed ; that contrary to the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson, which the Germans had accepted as basis for negoti- 
ations, Germany having been disarmed, was plundered of ter- 
ritory indispensably necessary to her, broken into parts by 
the Danzig Corridor, and saddled with an immense and in- 
definite indemnity which no people ever could pay. On the 
other hand, some were dissatisfied because Germany had been 
let off too lightly. She had been disarmed temporarily, they 
said, but she could quickly re-arm when the vigilance of her 
conquerors relaxed. Much had been left to her that should 
have been taken. A great part of the expense she had 
caused would never be paid by her. France could not feel 
secure for the future without all German territory east to 
the Rhine. France had been persuaded not to insist on this, 
with the promise that Great Britain and the United States 
would come to her assistance whenever Germany attacked 
her. But the United States had been unwilling to accept 
such arrangement, and without America it was uncertain 
whether Great Britain would bind herself to give aid. From 
the start the Germans had repudiated as much as they could 
one of the premises on which the treaty was founded. At 
Versailles Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau declared it a lie 
to assert that Germany was responsible for the war. In- 
creasingly her friends maintained that the war arose from 
certain general conditions of evil, such as imperialism and 
capitalism; and presently partisans maintained that Russia 
and France, not Germany, had plotted the war and begun it. 

The execution of the treaty proved to be an exceedingly 
difficult task, from the magnitude of what was to be done, 
because differing interests gradually put the principal allies 
apart, and because humanitarianism would not tolerate coer- 
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cion such as might have had effect. The territory demanded 
was given up, though many Germans looked forward toa 
future war when what had been lost would be taken. The 
navy and most of the war materials were surrendered, and 
conscription abolished. Germany seemed disarmed, but 
many believed that by various devices much war material 
was hidden and the organization for a large army kept. It 
was about the indemnity, however, that the principal trouble 
arose. 

To the allies the direct cost of the war had been at least 
$120,000,000,000. In 1919 it was said that they thought of 
$55,000,000,000 as the indemnity to be demanded. At Ver- 
sailles one of the German envoys offered $25,000,000,000, 
There was actually no experience with respect to such huge 
amounts, and so it seemed wise not to decide on the total un- 
til Germany’s capacity had been carefully studied. The 
Germans began with some payment of money, and consider- 
able delivery of ships, coal, rolling stock, and materials; and 
this was continued until the total value of the indemnity paid 
was estimated at from six to ten billion dollars. The pay- 
ments were made with increasing difficulty and recalcitrance, 
however, and by 1922 they had virtually ceased. Before this 
time it was evident that Germany would pay very little more 
unless she was compelled. To some extent such contingency 
was provided for by a part of the Treaty of Versailles; to 
wit, that the allies should remain in the occupied Rhine zone 
for fifteen years, and longer in case the treaty had not been 
fulfilled. But it was soon evident that Italy was discon- 
tented as well as exhausted, and would do little or nothing 
to coerce the Germans; and it became apparent that Great 
Britain was increasingly less willing to use force. England 
depended upon rapid economic restoration of Europe for 
support of her surplus population. Morever, she was loath 
to see the balance of power in Europe utterly destroyed, and 
so desired Germany to recover somewhat to counterbalance 
France. Furthermore, Britain was thoroughly exhausted 
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for the time, and an immense reaction made many of her 
people hate the idea of any further violence or fighting. Ac- 
cordingly, if the treaty was to be enforced, enforcement must 
be by France. 

Europe was dominated by France and Great Britain. 
For some time they tried to reconcile their views. The Brit- 
ish favored caution and delay, persuasion rather than force, 
and even relaxing the terms of the treaty. France favored 
coercion to maintain the treaty entire. At first she deferred 
to a great extent to Britain’s wishes. A succession of con- 
ferences about the matter was held: San Remo, Hythe, 
Boulogne, Brussels, Spa (1920), Paris, London (1921), 
Cannes, Boulogne (1922), and finally a general European 
conference at Genoa, to which even Russia was admitted 
(1922). For the most part the questions at issue were se- 
curity, the maintenance of the treaty, and payment of the 
indemnity. In 1921 France proposed a total indemnity of 
$80,000,000,000. Shortly after, the Germans made a con- 
ditional offer of $12,500,000,000. At the Conference of 
London (1921) it was agreed that the sum should be $33,- 
000,000,000—the present value about $15,000,000,000. The 
Germans accepted this decision only when the French made 
ready to seize the Ruhr area, Germany’s principal remain- 
ing coal district and the very heart of her industrial system. 
At the Genoa Conference (1922) Mr. George, representing 
England, failed to settle European affairs by any substan- 
tial compromise or revision of the treaty. France insisted, 
as a preliminary, that Germany should acknowledge all her 
obligations under the Treaty of Versailles. Actually the 
Germans now concluded a treaty with Russia, seeming thus 
to foreshadow a return to the policy of Bismarck. 

In 1922 Germany ceased payments on the indemnity, and 
practically dared her opponents to do what they could. 
Great Britain was still not ready to begin coercion, but in 
January, 1923, France and Belgium occupied the Ruhr. 
Opinions about this have differed. At once it may be said 
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that nothing was accomplished directly to the benefit of 
France. After the occupation no indemnity was paid. More- 
over, the Germans offered passive resistance, while their 
hatred of France and their fervent nationalism increased. 
On the other hand their economic life was almost brought to 
a standstill. If occupation continued they would be utterly 
ruined. A melancholy situation had developed. After the 
high hopes of a few years before, Europe was being ruled 
largely by force. France was frankly relying on her power- 
ful army and the system of alliances which she had con- 
tracted—with Belgium (1920) and with Poland (1921), 
later supplemented by a treaty with Czecho-Slovakia (1924), 
She seemed to believe now that her safety for the future lay 
principally in holding down Germany helpless. Mean- 
while there was economic chaos or stagnation over large 
parts of Europe. Yet, whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of this French coercion, without it the Germans 
probably would not have been willing to make the agree- 
ments that followed. 

Britain thoroughly disapproved of the seizure of the Ruhr 
and would have nothing to do with it, leaving it to France 
and Belgium alone. Many Englishmen urged that their 
troops be withdrawn from the occupied zone in the Rhine- 
land. Some agreed with the Germans that the seizure had 
violated the Treaty of Versailles, which was thus rendered 
invalid by the French themselves. But on the whole the at- 
titude of Britain and especially of the British government 
was one of patience and of desire to embarrass the French 
government as little as might be. 

During 1923 the French, despite passive resistance and 
defiance in Germany, and in spite of strong disapproval else- 
where, held grimly to their task, and proceeded from one 
measure to another of strictness and harsher compulsion. 

They failed to obtain reparations; they were unable to 
make the Ruhr population work under their direction; they 
failed entirely in one of the things that M. Poincaré and his 
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followers had seemed most to desire at the beginning of the 
year—to set up a west German state under French protec- 
tion separate from the rest of the Reich. On the other hand, 
German industry was presently ruined and German finance 
thrown into stark confusion. From 7000 to the dollar in 
January, 1923, the mark declined to 4,000,000,000 to the 
dollar in November. Cost of living rose terribly: not only 
had prices enhanced, but prices in Germany were from 30% 
to 100% above the prices outside. In December there were 
1,450,000 unemployed and 1,800,000 on part time. Birth 
rate fell and death rate largely increased. The government 
was rent by dissensions; the people were defiant but despair- 
ing. In the end it was impossible to continue resistance, and 
Germany yielded. 

In October the United States government had proposed 
that new committees of inquiry should investigate the Ger- 
man situation. England approved; France opposed on the 
ground that a competent body already existed, the Repara- 
tions Commission. In November that Commission heard 
German delegates give account of financial and economic 
conditions in their country. A few days later it was resolved 
to appoint two international committees of experts: one for 
study of Germany’s efforts to balance her budget and sta- 
bilize her currency, another on the export of German capital 
and the possibility of capturing it again. In December, on 
the collapse of German resistance, the new Marx Ministry 
renewed diplomatic relations with France and with Bel- 
gium. In January, 1924, the first of the committees, gen- 
erally known as the Dawes Committee, began to hold ses- 
sions. In April its report was made. The German govern- 
ment at once signified its intention to accept the conditions 
which the report laid down. 

The Dawes Plan represented another effort to settle the 
reparations problem, and along with it the future of Euro- 
pean relations. An international loan of 800,000,000 gold 
marks was to be made to Germany for the purpose of as- 
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sisting her to re-establish her economic life. This loan was 
to enable her to set up a bank of issue—which should be the 
agent for paying reparations, stabilize her currency, and 
make it possible for her to meet the first year’s payments. 
Reparations were to be 1,000,000,000 marks the first year, 
1,200,000,000 the second and the third, 1,750,000,000 the 
fourth, 2,500,000,000 the fifth. Thereafter more or less, ac- 
cording to various contingencies arising. In general, Ger- 
many’s payments were not to exceed her earnings abroad. 
Funds for account of reparations were to be deposited in 
care of the agent general of reparations. Certain specified 
revenues—from customs, tobacco, alcohol, beer, sugar—were 
made “controlled revenues” and put under supervision of 
the creditor powers. The total amount of the indemnity was 
not specified in the regulations. 

The agreement was hailed by all who believed the primary 
problem was restoring the economic well-being of Europe, 
of which the prerequisite—so they said—was not only satis- 
fying France but having Germany recover. But there were 
many who doubted whether Germany would continue to 
make onerous payments, and obviously much less was going 
to be obtained than had once been expected. The 
French had constantly counted on a large indemnity 
from their foe. Without it their government finances 
were in confusion. The franc was falling; higher taxes 
were needed and dreaded. Yet France feared a Germany 
able to pay, and hence strong, almost as much as she dreaded 
not receiving reparations. 

In May, 1924, M. Poincaré, who had so inflexibly directed 
coercion of the Germans, fell from power, and a radical gov- 
ernment under M. Herriot succeeded—as in January a la- 
bor government had come into power in Great Britain un- 
der Mr. Macdonald. Herriot and Macdonald soon began 
to concert their own measures for the restoration and con- 
ciliation of Europe. 

For four years two technical commissions of the League 
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had been trying to work out a practical policy for fulfilling 
article VIII of the Covenant, by which the members were 
to reduce their armed forces. In the third assembly, in 1922, 
resolutions had been adopted that disarmament must be ac- 
companied by guarantees for security. In 1923 a tempo- 
rary mixed commission prepared the so-called Draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance. During 1924 France let it be known 
that she would consider this treaty satisfactory, but the treaty 
was not found acceptable to Great Britain. Actually France 
has been reluctant to allow any measures for economic re- 
habilitation of Germany until assured that Germany restored 
would not attack her. In July, at London, assurance was 
given that French security would be considered at the 
League Assembly. Accordingly, Herriot felt himself able 
to promise a liberal policy towards Germany. It was an- 
nounced that occupation of the Ruhr would be made “invis- 
ible.” By November evacuation of the district was largely 
completed. In September, M. Herriot went to the assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, and the League took 
up the matter of security along with disarmament, and along 
with the question of arbitration. In October it embodied its 
work in what was known as the Geneva Protocol for the Pa- 
cific Settlement of International Disputes. 

This protocol provided for compulsory and pacific settle- 
ment of all international disputes: justiciable differences to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice; non-justici- 
able disputes to the council of the League; compulsory arbi- 
tration to be begun on application of one of the parties con- 
cerned. The right of war was abolished, the signatories to 
apply against any aggressor the measures designated in ar- 
ticle XVI of the Covenant. A conference on disarmament 
was to meet in June, 1925. By the end of 1924 seventeen 
governments had adhered to the Protocol, though Great 
Britain hesitated to accept the agreement unamended. All 
of this involved immense enhancement of the prestige of the 
League of Nations; but many critics felt that France had 
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won no material security under this scheme, while others be- 
lieved that the League could never be sure of large success 
with the United States and Russia not members, and that 
with respect to any matter concerning Germany it never 
could really succeed unless Germany joined it. 

During all this time, in spite of the settlement brought 
about through the Dawes Plan, differences between the al- 
lies and Germany continued in respect of the disarming of 
Germany. It was said that she had not carried out the dis- 
armament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles; and as late as 
June, 1925, a collective note of the allied governments com- 
plained of numerous defaults. On this ground the evacua- 
tion of Cologne was postponed beyond the time originally 
stated. 

During this time, however, an all-important step was 
taken by the German government, which if made in good 
faith marks the beginning of a new epoch in European rela- 
tions. In January, 1925, the British government was ap- 
proached by the German ambassador on the subject of Euro- 
pean security. The ambassador communicated a proposal 
for the discussion of a pact to guarantee France’s western 
frontier and for settlement of other questions as well. The 
British government replied that its allies must be consulted. 
In February, German diplomatic representatives in Lon- 
don, Paris, Brussels, and Rome simultaneously presented 
proposals for discussion. The several statements differed 
slightly but agreed in substance: Germany recognized the 
paramount importance to France, Great Britain, and Bel- 
gium of the status quo along her own western frontier, and 
was willing to guarantee the frontier now existing. When 
this offer was known it aroused great expectation, though 
at first there was doubt about what was meant by the German 
proposal. Furthermore, to some extent in Great Britain 
and much more in France the good faith of Germany was 
suspected, and grave objections appeared. Frenchmen 
pointed out that a fundamental part of the settlement made 
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by the Treaty of Versailles was not covered by the German 
suggestion. Germany might accept—perhaps only for the 
time being—the status quo in the west, but her offer gave no 
promise to accept the frontiers of Poland, with whose safety 
France now conceived her own security bound up. Hence, 
the German proposals were not sufficient for France. 

Much discussion and negotiation, the substance of which 
is not known yet, followed between Great Britain and 
France, and also with the others. In August, 1925, M. 
Briand, French foreign minister, came to London to discuss 
with Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the British foreign secretary, 
a French reply to the German note and the French draft of 
a proposed security pact. France desired assurance of the 
status quo in the east as well as of that in the west. Grad- 
ually in further negotiation the opposing ideas were bal- 
anced, Great Britain striving to reconcile the views of Ger- 
many with those of France. By autumn the preliminary 
work was successfully finished. 

In October representatives of seven powers met at Lo- 
earno: Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia. Russia had been making great efforts to 
arouse mistrust in either Germany or Poland, so that one or 
the other would not participate in an agreement. For ten 
days, however, the representatives continued their discus- 
sions in harmony. October 16, they adopted and initialled 
a series of agreements which constitute the Settlement of 
Locarno. The expectations of the world at large were 
equalled by the emotions of the diplomats present. The 
seemingly austere Mr. Chamberlain is said to have quoted 
Milton. M. Briand kissed Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain on 
both cheeks, at which the astonished Chamberlain dropped 
the single eye-glass which has long been an inseparable com- 
panion. Signor Mussolini had come in the last days to give 
his approval. Herr Stresemann, who represented Ger- 
many, had acted with great moderation and skill, and M. 
Briand had constantly shown to the German envoys a cor- 
dial and generous spirit. 
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The general Settlement of Locarno is made up of various 
treaties and agreements: the Treaty of Locarno proper—a 
protocol, a security pact guaranteeing the integrity of Ger- 
many’s present western frontiers, an arbitration convention 
between France and Germany, an arbitration convention 
between Belgium and Germany; in addition, a treaty of ar- 
bitration between Germany and Poland, a treaty of arbitra- 
tion between Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, a treaty of mu- 
tual assistance between France and Poland, a treaty of mu- 
tual guarantee between France and Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Treaty of Locarno supplements and confirms the 
Treaty of Versailles, invalidating no rights under the Treaty 
of Versailles. The Treaty of Locarno distinctly recognizes 
the League of Nations, and is designed to add to the au- 
thority and effective power of the League. It is conditioned 
on Germany’s entry into the League. To satisfy German 
objections with respect to possible liability under article 
XVI of the Covenant—which would obligate her, largely 
disarmed, to assist in coercion if a case arose—there is an- 
nexed a letter to the German government designed to re- 
move German objections. 

All the contracting parties guarantee that they will main- 
tain inviolate the present frontiers between Germany and 
France and between Germany and Belgium. Germany is 
not to make war upon France and Belgium nor France and 
Belgium upon Germany except under very carefully de- 
fined conditions. Justiciable disputes between the two par- 
ties must go before a qualified arbitration tribunal whose de- 
cision is binding. Non-justiciable disputes shall be submit- 
ted to a conciliation commission, whose recommendations are 
not binding. But if either party rejects the commission’s 
recommendations the decision about what action shall be 
taken rests with the council of the League of Nations under 
article XV of the Covenant. If one party attacks the other 
in contravention of the treaty, Great Britain and Italy un- 
dertake to assist the party attacked. The guarantors decide 
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for themselves when attack has been made; the case must 
nevertheless be reported to the council of the League, and 
the guarantors, whether or not they have commenced action, 
are to comply with the council’s findings. The Treaty of 
Locarno is to continue in force until such time as the repre- 
sentatives of the powers meeting in the council of the League 
have decided that the League of Nations is strong enough 
to ensure the protection of all the parties without this addi- 
tional treaty. 

Supplementary are the arbitration treaties between Ger- 
many and Poland and between Germany and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. They are in the same terms as the western arbitra- 
tion treaties. They are guaranteed only by France, which 
is done in two separate conventions. Each provides that if 
Germany fails to observe the provisions and if Germany at- 
tacks either of the parties concerned, the parties will recip- 
rocally come to each other’s aid against the Reich. Against 
Poland and against Czecho-Slovakia Germany receives no 
corresponding guarantee. Thus two great concessions were 
made by Germany. First, she had voluntarily proposed an 
agreement by which the settlement of her western frontiers 
would be acquiesced in, something that France had never 
been willing to do after losing Alsace and Lorraine. Sec- 
ondly, while Germany professed herself gravely discon- 
tented with the settlement on her eastern borders, and re- 
fused to promise not to try for revision there, yet in these 
negotiations she so far yielded to France’s desire, as to prom- 
ise not to try to recover her eastern provinces by force, and 
to do no more than seek revision under the League of Na- 
tions, while France was permitted to make separate treaties 
with Czecho-Slovakia and Poland guaranteeing assistance 
against German aggression. 

What will be the outcome cannot, of course, be certainly 
foreseen. Like all other treaties and agreements, the va- 
lidity of this settlement depends in last analysis upon the 
faith of the parties engaged. In August, 1914, the German 
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Empire struck a deadly blow at the sanctity of treaties when 
suddenly for her own advantage she threw over her solemn 
obligation and violated the neutrality of Belgium. For some 
time faith in all treaties is weakened, and especially faith in 
a treaty with Germany not guaranteed by superior force 
against her. For such reasons, among others, there has 
been so much scepticism about the worth of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations: can it after all be more than senti- 
mental expression of what the best people wish, and can it 
have effectual strength beyond the military power of the 
states that wish to uphold it? Is it, then, more than a new 
military alliance in place of old ones? 

Such contentions continue to be true, but probably after 
the Treaty of Locarno to a much less extent than before. 
If Germany is sincere, then she has done much to atone for 
breaking the treaty about Belgium. Judged by old stand- 
ards, it is a great concession for her to volunteer formally to 
renounce Alsace and Lorraine; but it is a greater concession 
when she engages not to seek to recover her territories in the 
east by force. Doubtless in the east changes will in the long 
run be made, and some fear that the next great war will 
arise from an eastern question indirectly involving western 
powers in spite of themselves. Meanwhile, however, the 
area from the Rhine to the Meuse and the Scheldt, so much 
fought for during ages of European history, is probably 
neutralized; and it may be that no war will now arise be- 
tween France and Germany because of this country. Re- 
membering the past, one cannot overestimate the importance 
of that much being attained. Perhaps in course of time they 
may be as zealous to prevent war about eastern Europe also. 

With Germany in the League of Nations and with so 
many questions apparently settled, the League would at 
once become very much stronger. Some of this was seen 
during November, 1925, in the decisive action by the League 
about Greece and Bulgaria, and the prompt arranging of a 
matter that might formerly have brought on another Balkan 
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war; some of it was seen also in the following spring when 
such determined efforts to obtain permanent seats in the 
council of the League were made by Poland, Spain, and 
Brazil, followed by the withdrawal of Brazil from the League 
a little later. The League may now become so strong and 
important that the absence of the United States will be no 
absorbing concern. In the future Americans may even think 
it well to ask for admission. 

Against all this must be set some doubts and some misgiv- 
ing for the future. A cartoon in the periodical Jugend 
represented the German Michael, surrounded by cannon di- 
rected at him, and constrained to sign the agreement. It 
was widely said in the Reich that Germans were giving much 
and receiving little. Furthermore, when in March, 1926, 
Germany came forward for admission to the League, in 
which it had been arranged that she was to have a permanent 
council seat, such efforts were made by other members to ob- 
tain permanent council seats also, that it was found necessary 
to postpone the whole matter until the next autumn. Where- 
upon Germany made another secret treaty with Russia, and 
while some declared that this arrangement in no wise con- 
travened the Settlement of Locarno, others declared it to re- 
semble the Reinsurance Treaty which the German Empire 
had made in 1887. On the other hand, while most English- 
men approved the agreement, some thought of it as a fatal 
thing fraught with disaster that would later be apparent. 
According to one who wrote in the London “Outlook” un- 
der the caption “Exit the Empire,” the Locarno agreement 
had put an end to the diplomatic unity of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, which previously every British and 
every dominion government recognized as a vital need. As 
late as 1921, he said, Great Britain and the rest of the empire 
were primarily interested in matters outside of Europe. It 
had been understood that with respect to such matters all 
parts of the empire should coéperate, and that close under- 
standing should be sought with the United States. At the 
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Washington Conference (1921) the dominions took part, 
and helped to shape the policy of the empire. Now the 
British government had turned away from overseas inter- 
ests and undertaken large commitments in Europe, 
commitments in which it was not certain that the 
outlying portions. of the empire would care to take 
part. By the ninth article of the Treaty of Locarno it is 
stated that no obligation is imposed upon India or any of the 
dominions unless, in each case, the government signifies ac- 
ceptance of the treaty—something that they seem not in- 
clined to undertake. Previously it had been understood that, 
in case Great Britain went to war, the normal obligation of 
each of the other parts of the empire would be passive bellig- 
erency at least. In the future, with Great Britain at war, 
the dominions would become automatically neutral. In the 
event that some of the king’s possessions were at war and 
the remainder neutral it would be obvious, he said, that the 
British Empire had ceased to exist, that the special relation- 
ship of its member states had been transformed into the ordi- 
nary relations which foreign states had. 
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BATTLING IMPULSES 
By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


I 


N THE churches of Sweden, Tylor tells us, there used to 
I: kept certain clumsy wooden clubs, some of which have 

been preserved as objects of curiosity down to the pres- 
ent day. They were called “family clubs” and they were 
used to terminate the existence of persons who had grown 
aged or hopelessly ill. The agents of this solemn procedure 
were the near relatives of those about to die; presumably, as 
a rule their children or grand-children. This is only one in- 
stance of a custom, widely followed by savage peoples, and 
others not so savage, whereby the younger generation cere- 
monially and conventionally eliminates those of its elders 
who can no longer do their part in a struggle for existence 
always arduous and precarious. ‘The method differs in dif- 
ferent countries. Among many roving tribes, with whom 
life depends upon movement, and undue consideration of 
the old would involve the sacrifice of the entire group, those 
who can no longer keep the pace are made as comfortable as 
possible with a little fire, a few scraps of food, and perhaps a 
rude shelter, and then left to their fate. In other cases the 
methods are more violent, not infrequently involving canni- 
balism in some form. William G. Sumner, in his “Folk- 
ways,” gives page after page of examples of this custom in 
its diverse manifestations. 

In some instances the old people protest and plead for de- 
lay; in others they recognize the procedure as necessary and 
appropriate, urge on the executioners to do their duty, and 
even demand the lethal stroke as a right. Explanations of 
the procedure differ among different peoples. In some cases 
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there is a frank recognition that it is due to the necessity of 
ecnserving the food supply, and promoting the economic and 
military efficiency of the group. In other cases the alleged 
purpose is to spare the aged a long period of suffering, or at 
least a joyless existence when they can no longer indulge in 
the hunt, the dance, or the feast. Sometimes there is a belief 
that only those who die a violent death are assured of the full 
blessings of the after life. It is probable that in practically 
all cases the first explanation expresses the actual evolution- 
ary basis of the custom, and that the kindlier interpretations 
are in the nature of “rationalizations.” 

As an increasing mastery over nature enabled man to en- 
ter, in some degree at least, upon a surplus economy, the 
practice was gradually abandoned. Yet it lingered on even 
in Europe to a surprisingly late date, doubtless being per- 
petuated by the force of tradition after its economic justifi- 
cation had disappeared. Thus Tylor in his “Anthropology” 
says, “The Wends in what is now Germany practised the 
hideous rite of putting the aged and infirm to death, cooking 
and eating them, much as Herodotus describes the old Mas- 
sagete as doing.” Furthermore, even among highly civil- 
ized peoples a resort to the primitive expedient is not un- 
known in times of extreme stress. “Colonel Fremont, in 
1849, in a letter to his wife, tells how in crossing the plains he 
and his comrades left the weak and dying members of their 
party, one by one, to die in the snow, after lighting a little 
fire for him.”” The ceremonial or religious character in which 
these practices are customarily enveloped undoubtedly repre- 
sents an expedient worked out by the group to guarantee 
that the killing shall be a fully sanctioned societal measure, 
safeguarded as far as possible from arbitrary employment 
to promote the selfish interests of the individual relatives. 

Widespread as is this custom of the killing of the old by 
the young, it would undoubtedly be much more common and 
much more familiar to us were it not that the converse prac- 
tice—the killing of the young by the old, of children by par- 
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ents—is vastly more common. The reason for this is per- 
fectly simple; the elders get the first chance. Lung before 
ihe new member of the group has developed wit enough to 
comprehend the competitive nature of the existence into 
which he has been introduced, or force enough to do anything 
about it, those already in command of the situation have had 
ample opportunity to consider what bearing an additional 
individual will have upon their personal or group welfare, 
and to act accordingly. ‘This decision may be made and put 
into efect at almost any stage in the child’s development. 
Very frequently this is done during the pre-natal period. 
Abortion is by no means confined to civilized peoples, but is 
hoary with antiquity, and is employed by groups on almost 
every stage of cultural evolution. The painful and danger- 
ous character of the means employed among many primitive 
tribes testifies to the strength of the desire to prevent the ap- 
pearance of a new claimant to the limited supplies of the 
family or the group. 

Much more conspicuous than abortion—whether more 
prevalent or not it would be difficult to say—is infanticide. 
The social usages governing this practice are indescribable 
in their multiplicity among peoples in every quarter of the 
globe and on every stage of cultural evolution. Aside from 
the extra-conventional killing of infants by their parents 
which even the most prosperous and advanced societies have 
not been able wholly to eliminate, there is a vast amount of 
infanticide which accords with recognized standards and en- 
joys complete social sanction. Not infrequently this sanc- 
tion expresses itself in ritual, but there does not seem to be 
the same degree of ceremonial flavor about this custom that 
there is about the killing of the old—perhaps just because it 
is too commonplace. 


Here, too, a variety of explanations is alleged for both 
abortion and infanticide. The former may be due to reluc- 
tance to undergo the pain of bearing children and the trouble 
of rearing them, to fear of lacerations, or injury to the fig- 
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ure, to a desire to “spite the husband,” and to a candid fear 
that the food supply may be insufficient. Infanticide may 
be explained on the ground of defects or weaknesses on the 
part of the children—as among the Spartans, whose prac- 
tice of it Aristotle approved—or by the difficulty a mother 
experiences under primitive conditions of caring for two 
small infants at once; or by various arbitrary conventions of 
propriety, such as the notion that a woman should not have 
a second child until the first is ten years old, that it is dis- 
creditable to have a child within the first two or three years 
of marriage, or that it is shameful to have children unevenly 
divided between the sexes. In almost all cases, however, it 
is probably safe to assume that the underlying motive of in- 
fanticide is a more or less subconscious recognition of the 
necessity of limiting the competition of life by restraining 
the growth of population. Support is given to this interpre- 
tation by the much greater prevalence of female, than of 
male or general, infanticide. 

In some cases the unwillingness to bring children into the 
wurld reaches the point where it actually threatens “race sui- 
cide.” Not enough children are born, or at least allowed to 
live, to keep up the number of the group. At least one tribe 
has been reported where no children at all are born (except 
occasionally by accident), the population being maintained 
by buying children from the neighboring tribes. The wide 
diffusion and virtual universality of these various practices 
would seem to argue that they arise out of some deep-seated 
general characteristics of human individuals or human so- 
cieties, or perhaps that they trace back of human origins and 
are representatives of all living organisms, a natural con- 
comitant of life itself. Further inquiry lends assurance to 
the latter conclusion. 


II 


The central fact of conflict in Nature—commonly desig- 
nated as the “struggle for existence”—is now a common- 
place, and needs no emphasis. It is not, however, always 
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recognized how generally this struggle expresses itself in 
killing. 
To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms 


there comes in time the startling realization that one of her 
most characteristic aspects is that of a gigantic slaughter- 
hcuse. A large part of the processes of Nature consists in 
great cycles of slaying. The hawk kills the sparrow, the 
sparrow kills the worm, the worm kills the tree, the tree kills 
the shrub, the shrub kills the grass, the grass kills the wild 
strawberry, and so on and on and on. This killing divides it- 
self into two distinct types. First, the active, aggressive 
killing that is associated with pursuit, attack, capture, and 
quick destruction. Second, the passive, persistent killing 
that results from success in the competition for the limited 
supplies of nature. The second of these forms is universal 
to all living organisms, the first is virtually restricted to ani- 
mals, the difference being that plants get their subsistence, 
as a rule, directly from the soil, which (fortunately) can not 
be killed since it is not alive, while animals derive their suste- 
nance from other living creatures, plants or animals. 
Obviously, therefore, the passive form of slaughter is 
vastly more important, and accounts for an immeasurably 
larger number of deaths, the world over, than the active form. 
The competition of life is keenest between those organisms 
which are most alike, and which therefore make the most 
nearly identical demands upon nature. There is no compe- 
tition between the codfish and the song-sparrow; but there 
is active competition between the song-sparrow and the 
purple finch because both depend upon seeds. This competi- 
tion accordingly becomes keenest of all between members of 
the same species, and reaches its climax when they are at- 
tempting to subsist in the same area. This is another way of 
saying that in all this bitter competition in nature, the most 
relentless struggle is that between parents and children. 
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Consider, for example, the case of the pine tree. A six 
year old naturalist, walking through the pine woods with 
her father, propounded the query, “Daddy, where are all the 
baby trees?” There were, in point of fact, no baby trees, or 
none to speak of. There never are baby trees in pine forests, 
Yet the pine trees are always bringing offspring into the 
world, hundreds of thousands, millions, of them every year. 
But with almost negligible exceptions they all die, and the 
agents of their destruction are the elder generation who have 
already pre-empted the place in the sun. Only here and 
there does a fortunate scion manage to find an unoccupied 
crevice where it can get a root-hold and enough light and air 
to permit it to grow. Those who do, and who eventually de- 
velop into sturdy saplings, have their revenge by becoming 
the means whereby the more senile and decrepit of their 
elders receive their final death blow. 

So it is with all trees. They are liberal enough in bringing 
young into the world, but they are absolutely relentless in 
refusing them an opportunity to survive in the parental 
neighborhood. The only way for the youthful tree to see 
life is to get away from the old folks—a situation not wholly 
without parallel among higher organisms. 

Among animals this competitive destruction of the young 
by the old is not so obvious. On the contrary, as we ascend 
the scale of animal evolution we find relentless destruction 
being supplanted by positive care, protection, and nourish- 
ment. The effectiveness of this protection, and the duration 
of the period of true infancy, is one of the best single tests of 
evolutionary advancement. It is upon this basis that mam- 
mals may claim to be the highest type of life. This upward 
progression is marked by a decreased birth rate, which in one 
aspect appears as a necessary condition for full parental care, 
and in another aspect may be regarded a measure of economy 
whereby the survival of the species is guaranteed by care- 
fully cherishing a few offspring, rather than by producing 
multitudinous offspring and leaving the outcome to chance. 
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But, long or short, the period of infancy eventually comes 
to an end, and parental sacrifice is supplanted by parental 
rivalry. It has been said—by Ernest Seton Thompson, was 
it not ?—that no wild animal dies a natural death. This means 
that in the fierce struggle for existence any minor indisposi- 
tion, injury, or weakness, not sufficient in itself to cause 
death, is enough to turn the balance against the affected in- 
dividual and crowd him to the wall. It is just another way 
of stating the law of the survival of the fittest. And chief 
among the agents that eliminate the unfit are always the 
young, vigorous, aggressive members of the same species. 

Among animals, furthermore, we find some instances of 
positive, direct killing of the young by their parents, or at 
least by the older generation. One remarkable example is 
furnished by the giant salamander, Cryptobranchus. The 
male of this species sets himself on guard over the eggs, pro- 
tecting them from attack. But his attitude is not wholly dis- 
interested, for at the same time he is protecting his food sup- 
ply. Both he and the female devour the eggs greedily, and 
only their slow rate of digestion permits the larger portion of 
the eggs to be safely hatched. Certain kinds of fish feed 
upon the young of the same species. Even among human 
beings, it is sometimes customary for the victim of infanti- 
cide to be eaten by its mother for the purpose of recovering 
the strength she has given it. 

It appears, then, that this phenomenon of the killing of 
the young by the old and the old by the young is a virtually 
universal characteristic of organisms in nature. It must, 
therefore, rest upon a broad instinctive basis, in fact upon 
some impulses that reach down to the very lowest levels of 
organic existence. There are just two impulses that are 
common to all living things; the impulse to take nourishment 
and the impulse to procreate—hunger and love. The truth 
is that the phenomenon in question is the logical outcome of 
a perennial clash between these two impulses. 
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III Tl 
Practically every list of instincts starts with hunger and ually 
love, and practically all students of behavior regard these of w 
two impulses as the primary springs of action. Yet there ovens 
has been apparently very little recognition of the fact that well- 
between hunger and love there exists an inherent and invet- far a 
erate antagonism. Hunger exists as a necessary require- woul 
ment for the survival of the individual; love is indispensable spite 
for the continuance of the species. Nature (if she may be pam 
personified) is vastly more interested in the perpetuation of sistit 
the species than in the survival of the individual. The one only 
great thing towards which she labors is that out of each nam 
generation enough should grow up to maturity to take the basic 
places left vacant by the death of the elders. She is seem- a. 
ingly quite indifferent to the wastefulness of the methods by the . 
which this result is secured. If it is necessary that two of vaneel 
the offspring of each female oyster shall survive to take — 
the places of their parents, Nature regards with com- ferto 
plete complacence the birth of sixteen million oysters out of ann 
whom 15,999,998 are doomed to die, most of them in early ook | 
infancy. The life cycle of many organisms seems to have plied 
procreation as its one outstanding and final objective. —_ 
But while Nature is thus superlatively solicitous abceut the ng * 
survival of each species, she cares nothing at all about the ee : 
increase of any species once it has been established. Pro- riigen 
ducing new life with a lavishness beyond human imagina- Th 
tion, she makes no provision whatever for permanent increase of th 
in the total of life. The cosmic supplies by which Nature 
supports her creatures are absolutely fixed and limited in _ 
both quantity and quality. Having served their purpose in cine 
maintaining life they are returned to the great storehouse to eg | 
meet future requisitions. Thus life may go on perennially, ined 
but the total volume of life, once reached, can never be in- large 
creased. And it is safe to say that the total volume under life 
natural conditions was reached long before the appearance pa ‘ 
of man. 
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The rule of Nature, therefore, is that parents are contin- 
ually bringing into the world multitudinous offspring, most 
of whom they will destroy, and the survivors of whom will 
eventually destroy them. From the point of view of material 
well-being parents and children are implacable enemies. As 
far as individual comfort is concerned, creatures in nature 
would be better off if they bore no children at all. Yet in 
spite of this fact, and doubtless, from the evolutionary stand- 
point, because of this fact, they are equipped with an irre- 
sistible impulse that drives them to bear children continu- 
ously up to the very limit of their physiological capacity. Is 
it any wonder that this is a world of struggle, when the two 
basic impulses of life are set against each other in such an 
eternal conflict? It is well that those who insistently demand 
the rule of nature in human affairs should reflect upon this 
situation. If man is ever fully to vindicate his humanity he 
must find a counteragent for this relationship. For the basic 
factors in the situation are not altered in the least when we 
enter the human arena. The impulses to seek food and to 
seek mates are not one whit diminished. In fact, the latter 
is apparently largely extended. The ultimate supplies of 
nature, out of which human life must be maintained, are not 
one atom enlarged. Men are still impelled to bring into the 
world many more offspring than can be supported, and there 
is still the incentive for parents to destroy children, children 
to destroy parents. 

The novel factors which differentiate the human aspects 
of this problem from the purely natural are of two main 
types. In the first place, man, by developing an economic 
culture, has continuously and progressively increased the 
supporting power of the land from his own point of view, 
and so has been able to provide for a gradual and eventually 
notable increase in numbers. This process has consisted 
largely in the substitution of human life for other forms of 
life. Perhaps there has also been an increase in the total vol- 
ume of life (a difficult thing to reduce to concrete measure- 
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ment) through the better utilization of the natural elements, 
In the second place, there has been developed a love for chil- 


dren, and pleasure in children, which serves as a motive ae 
alongside of the pleasure in material things. It is still true nfli 
of human individuals, as of other organisms, that from the 7 it 
purely materialistic point of view they would be better off ae 
if they bore no children at all. But “man does not live by a 

mistic 
bread alone,” and to the normal man the joys and satisfac- Profe 
tions of children rank high among the things that make life Pa 
worth living. On the one hand, accordingly, man has been ihe 
able to provide for a continuous increase in numbers living fact t 
on a steadily advancing level of comfort, and on the other upon 


hand he has enjoyed from his children satisfactions that to Which 
some degree at least compensate for the loss in physical com- di 
fort that children involve. ft. an 

In spite of all this, however, if it were possible to survey the po # 
whole career of mankind, it would probably be found that = =a, g 
the social situations in which these two factors taken together = an} 
were sufficient to neutralize the inherent antagonism between __ childr 
hunger and love have been very restricted in area and limited 


in time. In other words, there have been relatively very few sae 
societies in which the typical parents, from their own per- hom 
sonal point of view, have wanted as many children as they mee 
were physiologically capable of producing, or as many as the every 


unrestrained yielding to the procreative impulse would nat- fourt! 
urally bring into being. Conversely, there have been very 


few societies in which the support of the old folks was not p> 
felt as a burden; a burden in some cases made welcome by sancti 
filial affection, in some cases endured with more or less good old. | 
grace because of the pressure of social convention or moral violab 
standards. That this contention holds for practically all evones 
savage and barbaric societies is evidenced by the universality killing 
of the customs already described. It is not so easy to see that practi 
it is true among the most advanced representatives of modern exact 
civilization. estims 


from | 
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IV 


It is particularly difficult for members of the society called 
the United States to accept the existence of this fundamental 
conflict. This is partly because the frank discussion of such 
matters is put under powerful taboos. This applies not only 
to matters of sex, but to all matters that conduce to a pessi- 
mistic view of human, and particularly national, affairs. As 
Professor Sumner says, “Our civilization ordinarily veils 
from us the fact that we are rivals and enemies to each other 
in the competition of life.” More important than this is the 
fact that we, as a nation, have lived for so many generations 
upon a surplus economy, and upon an economic system in 
which children very early become a financial asset, that an 
increasing population has been tacitly assumed to be a bene- 
fit, and the drain of large families has not been heavily felt. 
America represents the acme of conditions under which this 
antagonism is reduced ‘o its minimum proportions. Yet 
even here there is abundant evidence that the rivalry between 
children and parents exists, and is quite generally felt. Ac- 
cording to some students, even in the nineteenth century a 
large proportion of the births represented unwanted chil- 
dren. “An eminent physician once said that in his experi- 
ence every one ardently desired the first child, nearly 
every one the second, the majority the third, few the 
fourth and fifth, and no one the sixth. This may be stretch- 
ing things a little at both ends, but there is no doubt of its 
approximate correctness.” It is true that there is no socially 
sanctioned and ceremonial killing of either the young or the 
old. Our whole culture is based on the sanctity and in- 
violability of every human life, whether it represent an 
economic asset or a liability. But there is evidence that the 
killing of the young in the pre-natal period is a widespread 
practice, winked at if not sanctioned by society. Obviously 
exact statistics on the question are an impossibility, but the 
estimates accepted by supposedly careful students range 
from half a million to two million annually in the United 
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States. By others, these figures, except perhaps the lowest, point « 
are regarded as wild exaggerations, but there can be no doubt a com} 
that the actual total would be impressive. In any case, we dizeme 
should not fall into national self-complacency on this mat- militar 
ter, recognizing that it is our economic good fortune more to real 
than anything else that differentiates us in this particular own Cl 
from China, where infanticide is so well known, or India, of trol pu 
which W. J. Wilkins is quoted as saying that “six sevenths of his | 
of the population of India have for ages practiced female sider tl 
infanticide.” Nor should we fall into the illusion that some or ill s 
special Providence, without any codperation on our part, his soe 
will preserve us from the conditions which drive irresistibly the ser 
toward some expedients to mitigate the basic conflict. In well d 
point of fact, the average individual family has no difficulty own ni 
in recognizing this antithesis. Its adult members are used to educat 
thinking in terms of a definite income, difficult to increase, bility | 
and certainly not directly affected in a favorable manner by His fii 
the advent of a new member of the family. With a fixed in- census 
come, the material well-being of each member of the family his ow 
becomes a matter of simple division. Without giving much eviden 
reflection to the matter, even the least intelligent parents quite ¢ 
recognize that additional children mean additional burdens in his | 
and lower the general level of comfort of the family. They Mos 
accept the situation partly through sheer fatalism, partly be- relatio 
cause they do not know what they can do about it, partly be- proble 
cause they find compensation in the joys that come from There 
children, and very largely because they regard children as a family 
form of insurance against destitution in their own declining | Comes 
years—support of the old having been substituted for means 
slaughter of the old in our modern mores. mains 
It is when we turn to the broader social aspects of the mat- tive pe 
ter that we find the problem clouded in mists of ignorance, more | 
misinterpretation, and baseless tradition. Western societies but a I 
for centuries past have been governed by the doctrine, widely the str 
disseminated and unquestioningly accepted, that a large and he wot 
increasing population is a desirable thing from the group it is in 
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point of view. The origin of this tradition may be traced to 
a complex of factors; dynastic ambition, religious aggran- 
dizement, family pride, false economic theories, and sound 
militaristic principles. The common 1uan, sufficiently acute 
to realize the antagonism between a growing family and his 
own creature comfort, has been educated by those who con- 
trol public opinion and sentiment to believe that the interests 
of his group are differently served from his own, and to con- 
sider that each additional member of his family, however well 
or ill supported, is a positive contribution to the welfare of 
his society. There is thus added another offsetting reward— 
the sense of social approval and self-approbation for a duty 
well done—to help compensate him for a diminution in his 
own material well-being. So thoroughly has this work of 
education been done that to the man on the street the desira- 
bility of an increasing population seems almost axiomatic. 
His first—often his only—interest in the newly published 
census report is to see whether his own city, his own state, 
his own nation has grown, and how much. His reaction to 
evidence of rapid growth in any one of these aggregates is 
quite different from his feeling about the same development 
in his own family. 

Most of us have not been impressed by the fact that the 
relation of increasing population to material comfort is a 
problem in division in a society just as truly as in a family. 
There is, indeed, this difference that the new member of a 
family is likely to leave the family very soon after he be- 
comes able to add to its income, and so is not thought of as a 
means of increasing the amount to be divided, whereas he re- 
mains a member of the society during an extended produc- 
tive period. Thus a growing population means not only 
more persons among whom to distribute the social product 
but a larger social product to be distributed. If the man on 
the street were able to analyze his feeling about population 
he would probably find that if it has eny tangible basis at all 
it is in a tacit assumption that each increment produces as 
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much as it consumes or possibly more. If this were true, with 
there would be no conflict between hunger and love on the nishe: 
societal plane. Unfortunately this is not universally true, that | 
and has been true in fact in only extremely rare cases and for Aust 

very brief periods of time. The situation has become stand- nish 
ardized in that commonplace of economic theory, the Law of velop 
Diminishing Returns. Economic production is the result of Th 
the combination of various factors, primary among which is these 
land. Because the elemental constituents of the land are econc 
fixed and immutable it results that while additional applica- sion, 
tions of labor and capital will produce a large gross product betw 
they cannot be made indefinitely to produce a larger propor- that 
tional product, or even the same proportional product. scien 
Eventually the time comes when each increment of labor and this 1 
capital produces a progressively diminishing proportional be gr 
product. Stated as a matter of population increase, this Le 
means that the time comes in every society when each future | the h 
increment in population means a smaller per capita share of strug 
the total social product. reer | 
V that | 

this 

The clash between hunger and love accordingly expresses lites 


itself on the societal plane in terms of population and stand- 


ard of living. If a society could improve, or even maintain, ree 
its standard of living in the face of uncontrolled growth of gethe 
population there would be no social discord between the two ingly 
basic impulses of life. The outstanding lesson of history is hinee 
that this can be done only under most exceptional circum- Y 
stances, and then for only a very limited space of time. This ted 
situation is characteristic of a genuinely underpopulated of hi 
society. Such a group has not people enough to achieve its shle 

maximum standard of living. Such a situation is self-cor- Only 
rective. The personal as well as the social advantages that mati 
accrue from increasing numbers serve to remove some of the pare 
customary barriers to population growth—including any for 5 


traces of sanctioned killing that may survive—and the forces child 
of reproduction, freed from restraint, fill up the deficiency 
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with amazing rapidity. Probably the United States fur- 
nishes the most remarkable illustration of these processes 
that the world has ever known or ever will know. Canada, 
Australia, and some of the South American countries fur- 
nish other examples on a smaller scale or less fully de- 
veloped. 

The vitally important truth is that the situation in all of 
these countries is necessarily temporary. The extraordinary 
economic history of the United States represents a suspen- 
sion, not an abrogation, of the fundamental law of conflict 
between hunger and love. We have no more reason to hope 
that without taking thought—that is, without intelligent, 
scientific social engineering—we can enjoy a suspension of 
this law forever than that China and India will mysteriously 
be granted exemption from it within the next generation. 

Left to themselves, the forces of hunger and of love, in 
the human arena no less than in nature, lead inevitably to 
struggle, and struggle leads inevitably to killing. The ca- 
reer of man on earth is scarcely less an orgy of killing than 
that of the lower organisms in nature. Among men, too, 
this slaughter takes two forms; the passive, persistent form 
—economic competition, and the violent aggressive form 
—war. Which of the two, among men, has more victims to 
its credit it would be difficult to say. Putting them all to- 
gether—infanticide, abortion, starvation, war—it is distress- 
ingly evident that man has only very partially emancipated 
himself from the fundamental conditions of organic life. 

Yet man alone, of all living creatures, holds the key to 
the dilemma. He alone has the power to adjust the growth 
of his species to the material supplies that can be made avail- 
able without invoking the grim expedient of slaughter. 
Only man has the capacity to foresee the consequences of 
mating, to differentiate between the desire for children (ap- 
parently an exclusively human endowment) and the desire 
for mating, and so to regulate his behavior that the only 
children that are born shall be wanted children; that is, chil- 
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dren who are the result of the desire for children, not of 
blind obedience to impulse. 

The first step in bringing about this happy consummation 
is the effective establishment of the idea that uncontrolled 
hunger and uncontrolled love are mutually antagonistic on 
the social as well as the personal plane. Intelligent nations 
must be brought to realize that unless they are definitely un- 
derpopulated increases in population not only menace their 
own economic prosperity, but inescapably threaten their 
peaceful relations with other nations. Whether the United 
States has already passed beyond the stage of underpopula- 
tion is a debatable question. There is strong evidence that 
she has. At any rate the time is not far distant when she 
will, and it is none too early to begin to devise means to get 
the situation in hand. On the basis of a popularized recog- 
nition of the undesirability of increase in population, nations 
can develop new social standards, new canons of morality, 
new conventions, new criteria of national prosperity, which 
will very speedily produce their reactions upon individual 
ideas and individual behavior. It is not beyond belief that 
in time this new social outlook may produce a type of cul- 
ture, at least among the more advanced nations, wherein the 
reproduction of the species will naturally and sub-con- 
sciously, without undue hardship or felt repression, be ad- 
justed to the existing economic conditions in such a way as 
to promote the maximum standard of living—and the con- 
flict between hunger and love will be outlawed. 
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OUR SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
By SARA HAARDT 


FLAME with the industrial revolution that is visiting 
it, the South has never seemed more brilliantly hos- 
pitable. Prosperity has quickened the social life un- 

til the very winds are beneficent; country-club bonds are 
soaring ; and the night life of the towns is gay, free and scan- 
dalous. From the rook club of Sprague Junction to the 
bridge parties of the fastidious suburbs, there is some 
form of conviviality: there is a need for laughter, the urge 
of genial spirits, the heroics of a crowd. Methodism is on the 
decline, simply because the camp meeting and the revival 
have proved inferior diversions; a people celebrating their 
own status are not in the mood for depressing evangelics. 
Money, of course, is at the root of it. The South has never 
been so rich, so hilarious, so splurgy. Money is burning 
its pockets: the golden rewards of bumper crops, the incred- 
ible dividends of mill earnings, the premiums of spectacular 
real-estate deals. The manner as well as the making has 
been highly dramatic. 
I 


Entertainment is thus lavish, and in a spirit of thanks- 
giving. It may lack the grace and nicety of the Southern 
hospitality of yore, but it makes up for it in splendor and 
thrills. Caterers, despised for generations as the last resort 
of a true Southern hostess, swarm by the dozen; profes- 
sional entertainers are in as great demand as chiropractors; 
and the social department of every three-penny sheet is 
grievously embarrassed with copy. Personals, indeed, are 
almost as numerous as want ads, and quite as consequential. 
Gone that ancient fear and prudery of breaking into vulgar 
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print! With the rising noblesse a man is his own best press- 
agent, and he feels no more timidity at currying initial pub- 
licity with the social editors than he would at calling the ad- 
vertising staff for a rate; in truth, he regards it as good busi- 
ness. In the society of the New South there is this smack 
of salesmanship, a lack of restraint that somehow overdoes 
the thing, if it be no more than felicitating one’s host. Ro- 
tarianism and the uplift have carried over, and enlivened the 
party: in certain admitted circles today there is no greater 
lion than the self-made man! If a few members of the old 
families lift scornful eyebrows and sniff, it is their loss; - 
are merely depriving themselves of a good time. 

And who are the old families, anyway? Well, they are 
the noblesse, an ever-decreasing circle of the first landed 
aristocracy that remains aloof, superior and immortally calm 
above the climbings: they lie back on lineage, on being who 
they are; a gentleman is born, not made, and no amount of 
money can command him. Money is a pleasant considera- 
tion, of course, but so far no climber, however virtuous and 
insidious, has won them with gold alone. Occasionally an 
irresistible charmer has wormed her way in, but, even then, 
the admission has its philosophical reservations. A. scintil- 
lating personality, that rare find in any society, is its own 
raison d’étre: who would exclude her would blazon too ob- 
vious a defect in his own nature. She is accepted—for the 
manoeuver is more requisite of feminine subtlety—because 
she is fascinating, dazzling, clever, intuitively wise 
all aristocratic ideals in themselves. 

Family isn’t everything, of course, but it is enough to 
make the nobility sufficient unto themselves, and hence es- 
teemed and disparaged. There may be other circles, and 
gay ones, but none so exclusive, none so authoritative. The 
society of every thriving Southern town of today comprises 
four or five, or more groups—sets—all formed as a result of 
the lock-out, and all chameleon in spirit. They, in turn, at- 
tempt a literal kind of exclusiveness, their numbers increas- 
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ing all the while. The truth is that, though they flout con- 
servatism, the precise omnipotence of the old régime, they 
cannot resist the temptation to be warily imitative: they are, 
as yet, not quite sure of themselves. 

The old families, last remnant of the landed aristocracy, 
are, nevertheless, doomed to function as a social group in the 
new industrial whirl inevitably less and less. They have 
maintained the status quo magnificently, and yet at an irre- 
parable cost. The young bloods have drifted away in spite 
of them, attracted to more gala displays, and no group has 
been elected to fill their places, or to stay them. It is begin- 
ning—and rapidly—to require more money than preced- 
ence to achieve any degree of social dignity in the most self- 
centered communities. Two generations of money, unless 
the aspirant is impossible, usually work the transition. 
Enough money, under any circumstances, is essential to the 
dignity of man, but it requires more to “run around,” to 
dress effectively, to extend the proper courtesies: entertain, 
play Santa Claus, travel, feign intellectual pursuits. There 
are a thousand and one costly amenities to observe; anni- 
versary presents, going-away presents, engagement pres- 
ents, Christmas and Easter remembrances, congratulatory 
presentations, confirmation presents, getting-sick presents, 
getting-well presents. . . Where a simple call or a note 
sufficed in the old days, there is a constant deluge, a veritable 
miscellaneous shower. Playing Santa Claus, as the local 
slang has it, is of all leads the most effectual; it is not so 
subtle but it is fetching: it appears in a Christian light. 

There is yet the grand gesture that money affords the 
pseudo-philanthropist, the public benefactor and dispenser 
of blessings. A Southern gentleman of the old school, with 
more money than he knew what to do with, felt a moral ob- 
ligation to help his immediate fellow-sufferers, his slaves, 
and as time progressed, his employees. his less fortunate 
neighbors and compatriots. Obviously—if he were to the 
manor born—there was no fuss about it; as a responsibility 
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of his superior heritage, he discharged it sympathetically, ing tc 
generously, unostentatiously: he was impelled by no less a openii 
motive than noblesse oblige. 'Today the fanciful entrepre- big-cc 
neur, his successor in the cotton mill or the iron and steel cums¢ 
industry, strikes a very different pose. He makes his benefi- after 
cent gifts in sensational lump sums: a subscription to the vesto! 
general endowment of the State university, a contribution > towns 
to the fund for disabled World War veterans, and more for a 
often still, a capital gift to the church—for the purchase of bridg 
a new parsonage, with a fire-proof garage, the extension of evital 
foreign missions, the erection of a commodious baptismal tion 1 
font. Frequently, if civic improvement is the uplift, it resid 
takes the form of a donation to the playground committee coun’ 
or a memorial tablet and flagpole for the new stadium. H 
At all events it is front-page news, the subject of editorial type 
comment and the insistent rumor that Mr. So-and-So is a them 
public-spirited citizen, and a Christian gentleman. as th 

Henceforth, if he has the gift of tact, he soon comes into to th 
his reward. He becomes a féted dinner guest, a speaker at a gu 
Kiwanis, a committeeman, a man of Vision. He is invited urge 
to teach a Bible class, and when the Reverend Rector en- go-g 
tertains at his annual reception, he is accorded a prominent he w 
place in the receiving line. In very short order he is put and 
up at the more prominent fraternal orders, with opportuni- 


ties to enlarge his clientéle at banquets and conventions; 


politicians begin to consult him on doubtful issues; he is It 
appointed to the stunt committee of the Civitans, and pulls soci 
jokes on his superiors. He is graduated from a good Ove 
worker to a good fellow! He knows all the important with 
people now, and they know him. He is a member ang. 
of the Inner Shrine, and song-leader at conventions; lain: 
a member of the Country Club, and plays golf at volu 
inter-club tournaments; a vestryman of Saint An- recr 
drew’s Episcopal Church—for, though he _ regretted mer 
leaving the evangelical faith, he feels, somehow, more The 


deeply akin to the Episcopalians. The beauty of belong- org: 
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ing to the sacrosanct fraternal orders is that they are the 
opening wedge for securing larger social activities in the 
big-convention cities, where social politics are not so cir- 
cumscribed and dour. It is pleasant to be taken for granted 
after so arduous a campaign. Southern cities, eager for in- 
yestors and boosters, are not so snobbish as Southern 
towns. There is a welcome in at least one of the many sets 
for a prosperous-looking newcomer who is a good loser at 
bridge, and who has a creditable line of small talk—the in- 
evitable mark of social experience. There is even competi- 
tion for him. And he is happy to remain. He takes up his 
residence at “the club,” installs a private telephone, and is 
counted in. . 

Hence it is in Southern cities of the thriving industrial 
type that the nobility are fast losing their hold. Some of 
them, of course, are proclaiming themselves good mixers, 
as they did in the late war, and are yielding certain graces 
to the upper hundred. But the gesture is both a timid and 
a guilty one. The Southern aristocrat has never felt the 
urge of the democratic ideal, the call of Service, the zeal of 
go-getting. He has never proselyted, uplifted, promoted: 
he would die first! So, today, his only recourse is to retire, 
and to regard the whole business as infra dig. 


II 


It was the War in all its gaudy aspects that started the 
social revolution now in progress in the Southern States. 
Overnight, it seemed, the banquet halls were swarming 
with saviors, Red Cross workers, Lady Bountifuls, canteen 
angels in flowing blue veils, lady aviators, chauffeurs, chap- 
lains, teachers, entertainers, ukulele girls, recitationists, 
volunteers for reception committees, tag days, Y. M. C. A., 
recreation, Liberty Loan, Belgian Babies, . . . far- 
merettes. . . . It was, alas, no time to pick and choose. 
There were bandages—and logs—to be rolled, units to be 
organized, quotas to be carried over the top. Anybody with 
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an automobile was an asset! Publicity was as free as air. 
The social column spilled over to the sports page, the 
front page bristled with dollar marks—the Roll Call of the 
Red Cross, Liberty Loan! Demure débutantes smiled side 
by side with Miss Who-and-So and Mrs. Rich-Quick, co- 
workers in the last great drive. A brilliant reception fol- 
lowed the signing of the last pledge at which Mrs. Rich- 
Quick poured coffee, and Miss Who-and-So and the sea- 
son’s débutantes were the charming hostesses. The whole 
town was invited! 

In such wise was the South made safe for democracy. 
The barriers down, they stayed down, and all the king’s 
horses couldn’t raise them again. After the signing of the 
armistice, Mrs. Rich-Quick, who had so competently emu- 
lated the noble example set by the glorious mothers and 
wives of the Confederacy, entertained the members of the 
reception committee at a most enjoyable bridge luncheon, 
where it was unanimously voted to organize as the Wed- 
nesday Morning Bridge Club, and meet regularly through- 
out the season. A chairman was appointed to arrange a 
civic betterment prospectus, and to affiliate with other 
workers in the city with the view of becoming an active 
unit in the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Thus the 
uplift got its start. Before the protocol was signed, the 
movement had spread from the towns to the backwoods: 
the war hostesses remained in power, launching Reconstruc- 
tion reliefs, drives, campaigns, charities. Always to be de- 
pended upon, enthusiastic, patriotic, they flitted from one 
meeting to another, making speeches, sitting on commit- 
tees, routing out the women voters, canvassing. There was 
no job, however thankless, that they refused to tackle. 
They began to be put up for offices—the scrub work at 
first: secretaries, treasurers, propagandists in the estab- 
lished clubs. But eventually, having curried only good 
favor, the surrender was complete. The Athenian Club, 
highbrow no longer, elects a progressive president, and is 
forthwith consecrated to Service. 
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The most aristocratic clubs, the most unscrupulous with 
the black-ball, have federated at last, and sent their dele- 
gates forth to convention where every delegate is created 
free and equal. The grand dames of the D. A. R. and the 
U. D. C. sit with lifted lorgnettes, yet they seldom miss a 
ballot. Dignified, set and waspish, they would account for 
their presence on the ground of responsibility to the com- 
mon herd: their sense of moral superiority has simply been 
appealed to; they are in no way stooping to conquer, amen- 
able to majority laws, and they are distinctly apart. Yet 
they come, and they remain to tea! The purely social club, 
charming and congenial, untroubled by need or purpose, is 
practically extinct in the South today. The ideal of de- 
mocracy, vested in the uplift, has spoiled it all. At the 
most innocent gathering there is always the whisper of a 
campaign afoot, some new reform to report on, a special 
delegate bearing challenging tidings to be heard. Hostesses 
resign the chair to Madam Chairman, and the tea grows 
cold while a lovely lady with a brassy voice expounds the 
Child Labor Amendment. There are—actually!—fines for 
absence, for tardiness, fines for failure to remember one’s 
fine. Pleasure has thus become a duty, and a duty enforced by 
law. In the end, of course, evil turns to good: the fines, by 
unanimous acclamation, are donated to the building fund 
of the widowed veterans and war orphans. 

Hospitality in the true Southern sense of being spon- 
taneous, gracious and unequivocal is sadly a thing of the 
past; even the lofty gestures of the country gentry are 
passing into legend. The plantation gathering and barbe- 
cue—that state occasion when the whole countryside turned 
out as féted guests—has long since been subsidized by the 
go-getters: the Exchange Clubs, the Southside Baptists, 
Kiwanis, the Elks, the Epworth Leagues. What was once 
a memorable occasion is now a benefit performance, with 
ticket collectors and orators on the stand. The negro min- 
strels have been replaced by a jazz band, the barbecue pits 
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are presided over by cafeteria assistants; the reception com- and S 
mittee of hosts, oblivious of their guests, are consecrated to and tl 
business. some 

A pity! For the South, of all sections of the country, is attire, 
peculiarly adapted to the admirable uses of hospitality. like v 
The “lay of the land,” the very winds conspire to warm the reguli 
lazy, grateful atmosphere. The average Southerner, born fry, a 
to it, is sociable by nature, indeed, he is compelled to be. He them 
loafs through the larger part of the long spring and sum- demo 
mer days as a matter of self-preservation, and, with so picior 
much time on his hands, he is obliged to invite his fellow- tal 
sufferers. They seek him, as a matter of course, for the So 
same reason: to break the tedium of hot afternoons, the re 
long twilight of a summer evening. As the seasons oe 
changed, in the old days, the entertainment varied. There of th 
was the *possum hunt, the dove hunt, the rabbit chase, the m its 
barbecue, the turkey roast, the watermelon cutting, the mally 
duck shooting. Whatever the event, it was a notable oc- agen 
casion for relaxation and recreation. Often the party moved Grad 
from plantation to plantation, with a rotation of dignified, first, 
gifted hosts. Guests came and went as they pleased. En- en 
thusiasm there was, but no pep; passionate denunciation clubs 
and invective, but no uplift. It came as near, perhaps, as is acl 
the South will ever experience to an ideal existence. In muct 
truth it was the worthy gesture of a beneficent aristocracy. of Si 


The evangelical churches are, in large measure, responsi- 
ble for the phenomenal change. Very early they combined 


the brotherhood-of-man ideal with Americanism Simon- TI 
pure, and raised the Anglo-Saxon barricade at every South- Sout 
ern frontier. Sunday-schools became recruiting stations, ting 
the church itself a hub of political, social and fraternal ac- parti 
tivity. With so much convocation it became almost obliga- — 
tory to entertain. There were the young people to think of, attit 
restless, full of life, appreciative of a good time—any meee 
simple, innocent little party would do—anything to hold nitua 


them. So the Baracca House was hung with crépe paper scho 
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and Southern smilax, a tea table was spread in one corner, 
and the cake plate was replenished amid bursts of whole- 
some laughter. The whole Sunday-school staff, in formal 
attire, acted as hostesses, making it a jolly home party! In 
like wise all the auxiliaries and aids and guilds turned out 
regularly for a social evening: a chicken supper, an oyster 
fry, a radio party, and—for men only—a smoker! Some of 
them were benefits, of course, which added even more to the 
democracy of the occasion, but at none was there any sus- 
picion of social cleavage. All were one big family, all 
were the flowerhood. 

Social notes from the churches, turned in by official cor- 
respondents, comprise fully three-fourths of the social news 
in any well-to-do Southern community, and the authority 
of the printed “among those present” has proved a gospel 
in itself. Church hostesses and honorees and donors, for- 
mally acclaimed from one Sunday to the next, are soon 
pressed into Service: a good church worker, a good citizen! 
Gradually they are taken in—the patriotic home circles at 
first, such as the Mothers’ Council, the Playground Associ- 
ation, then the more progressive welfare clubs, the literary 
clubs . . . the luncheon clubs. . . . The final step 
is achieved one especially bright Sunday, when, without too 
much hubbub, they are duly confirmed as communicants 
of Saint Andrew’s Episcopal Church. 


III 


The social eminence of the Episcopal Church in the 
South, as elsewhere, lies in the fact that it is a non-prosely- 
ting faith. A strange parodox! It is restrained, aloof, im- 
partially cool, and hence dignified and subtle. It has a 
manner, a distinctive air, a certain snobbish holier-than-thou 
attitude. Its services are marked by solemnity and beauty, 
iucomprehensible media to hoi polloi; in their elaborate 
ritual they require a special initiation, indeed, a thorough 


schooling. The prayer book itself is a veritable book of 
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etiquette. Episcopal ladies have their guilds and auxili- 
aries, it is true, but they are undemonstrative and _ strictly 
devoted to the carte du pays. ‘The Sunday-school classes 
are institutions of decorum, the only evangelical note being 
the singing of Christmas carols. There is, in addition, the 
restrained introspection of the Lenten season, with Easter 
egg hunts ruled off the church lawn; the austere separation 
of Church and State, as far as petty politics are concerned; 
the scholasticism of the reverend clergy. Above every- 
thing, the Episcopal church is rich, or appears so, and goes 
back to England. 

There has always been a feeling among the Southern 
aristocracy that a man’s personal habits, his propensities 
for amour, gambling or the julep, were his own affair. Hell 
and destruction were his own affair: for an outside body to 
interfere was somehow unconscionable. The Episcopal 
clergy, as the phrase is, have always been above such snoop- 
ing; dogmatize they may, but prosecute never! Further- 
more, they speak the King’s English, as gentlemen should. 
Membership in an Episcopal parish thus came to carry a 
certain dignity with it. The first families belonged as a 
matter of course, and the intelligentsia—when they were not 
the same—and the poor but proud, and the aesthetes. The 
philosophy underlying their attendance at church was not 
that they ought to go, but that it was a pleasant exercise, a 
social obligation. It was not a case of salvation, but of pay- 
ing their respects to a generous Host. In that gesture, 
perhaps, they memorialized all there is of social dignity on 
this earth, certainly in this America: the consciousness of 
superiority and noblesse oblige, becoming restraint, the 
freedom from contamination that restraint affords, freedom 
in the sense of willing, and graciousness withal. 

What remains of it in this enlightened Christian era is 
not always plain to see. The ceremony, perhaps, but it is 
as if the spirit had died out of it, leaving only the shell of 
empty formalism. Ostentation has crept in, and money- -. 
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not so much for the freedom and pleasures it buys, but for 
its own sake. A few of the old families still occupy their 
historic pews, but they are rapidly giving place to the new: 
the reformed Methodists and Baptists and fundamentalists. 
Even members of the clergy have joined the Ministers’ 
Union, and when the evangelists streak in town, dash out 
and nail up tabernacles to receive them. The secret is that 
there is an increasing number of the evangelical clergy who 
are seeking eleventh-hour ordinations and charges in the 
more prosperous dioceses. Reformed though they are, they 
occasionally revert to type, with a display of their old tal- 
ents. And yet, in spite of them, the church has held its own. 
It is still socially superior, elect, fastidious, and it still 
represents the cream of the flowerhood. The function that 
it is performing in the New South is that of preserving what 
is left of the social taboos of past aristocratic generations. 
Those taboos, of course, had to do with one’s conduct toward 
one’s neighbor rather than one’s conversion of him: they 
frowned upon brashness and insobriety and immodesty, just 
as they smiled upon honor and the chivalrous ideal; they es- 
tablished the dictum that thou shalt not sin against thy 
host; they extolled the inviolable dignity of the aristocrat; 
they sought, quaintly, to sublimate justice in honor. In 
brief, they enforced honor. 

What social taboos, if any, are in force in the South to- 
day? Few insurmountable ones! True, a man may not 
commit the major indecencies, murder, robbery, bootleg- 
ging, forgery, perjury, and still retain his place in the sun, 
but the old concept of honor has been greatly modified. 
Even the outlawry of Republicans, as being a class beneath 
social recognition, is dying out. Any number of Southern 
gentlemen, indeed, far from denying it, are professing the 
deepest admiration for the interests of big business—as op- 
posed to the Underwood tariff—and would vote so if it 
were not for the fact that they would be practically dis- 
franchised in becoming ineligible to participate in the 
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Democratic primaries. It is not what a man accomplishes aspire 
so much as what he gets away with: all is fair in love and ferenc 
politics. The South, of course, is getting ahead, and there Baldy 
are prices she must pay for it; she cannot stand back on proud 
ceremony, as of old; she cannot afford to be too honest. as Ki 
Transgressions against the social code, for lack of proper more 
introduction, are sad, but failure to bring home the bacon rate a 
is much worse. Intrepidity in the face of the amenities is delica 
lamentable, but when opportunity knocks there are excep- edge 
tions to the Golden Rule. past | 
The lack of education, the lack of personality or charm, speci 
the lack of family—background—are still taboo with the mocr: 
first descendants of the old gentry. Yet, even they are be- every 
ginning to admit that money helps, or rather it is an asset. becau 
How far could one get on money alone? Not very far—in societ 
the first generation, that is, in the circle of the reigning tatior 
aristocracy; but, outside, there are circles and circles, all : scien 
thriving and pretentious, all stepping stones to a holier hun- an at 
dred. It is not to be expected, of course, that taboos, social of in 
or otherwise, should remain static. The protective colora- charr 
tion of one generation will not suffice for another, and the Al 
emphasis upon money in a rising industrial society is only | Sout! 
the initial attempt at separating the sheep and the goats. Sout! 
The South, in her present prosperity, while discrediting faller 
much of the old, has not yet evolved a more heroic criterion. shoul 
It requires three generations of gentlemen to make an the g 
aristocracy ! expel 
Meanwhile the uplift attacks the business of education, | crats 
the last stronghold of Southern conservatism. The old is no 
aristocrat, connoisseur though he may be, is no longer se- 
cure in his learning. Education—learning if possible—is a 
matter for democracy, whereby a man may attain a certain 
social status through his rights rather than his lights. Eligi- 
bility has ceased to be a prime requisite in the call to Serv- 


ice. State universities, State normal schools, State institu- 
tions of every denomination are turning out ready-made 
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aspirants by the thousands whose social dignity is past in- 
ference. The learned aristocrat of the type of Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet is counterfeited today by a legion of 
proud graduates, as little differentiated one from the other 
as Ku Klux in a parade. What is their ambition, or, 
more accurately, their Selling Talk? It is to “go big: to 
rate a million!’ ‘They are not so much bent on enjoying the 
delicacies of this life as they are on acquiring them. Knowl- 
edge is pulling power. So the cultured gentleman of the 
past has given way to the all-around man, the experteer, the 
specialist, end-products of the higher learning in a de- 
mocracy. . . . Specialization is the trend of education 
everywhere, but in the South it is particularly noticeable 
because it has killed a type that was indeed an ornament to 
society. Culture, in the old days, far from implying a limi- 
tation, evinced an enthusiasm for all learning, all creeds, all 
sciences. It was not a special technique for go-getting, but 
an attitude of mind, an unquenchable curiosity, a catholicity 
of interests. It endowed a gentleman with scepticism and 
charm. It was his most passionate ego. 

Alas, the crusade for right-thinking and olneation t in the 
South today is producing a very different flower! The old 
Southern aristocrat, cultured gentleman that he was, has 
fallen by the way, or rather, he has retired, as a gentleman 
should, in compliment to his betters. In his stead swarm 
the getters, the climbers, the good citizens, the boosters, the 
experteers, the uplifters—all zealous young men—aristo- 
crats of the future. For who, in a just and true democracy, 
is not of the flowerhood ? 
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By E. PRESTON DARGAN Ba 

MONG the quantity of studies associated with the ol 
Az Centenary, there were published in 1924 two a uni 
works dealing with his vogue in England and in rivist 
France respectively. These were Professor S. C. Chew’s tune; 
“Byron and England: His Fame and After-Fame”; and const 
G. Roth’s edition of French commemorative poems col- the k 
lected under the title of La Couronne poétique de Byron. of th 
Using these books for illustrations and others for side- was | 
lights, and following chiefly the extensive monograph of M. ist. 
Estéve, Byron et le Romantisme frangais (1907), we may | spirit 
trace the curve of Byron’s striking personal ascendency in boun 
France, approximately from Waterloo to the Revolution By 
of 1830. | truth 
I ous 4 

It may be said at once that no other foreign writer was so been 
much in the limelight and none was considered so complete ope 
an incarnation of the wilder spirit of Romanticism. He om 
} 


was reckoned the greatest of lyric poets, says M. Texte, 
“admired as much for his life as for his works,” and (one adorr 
might add) admired still more for his death. His dramas 
were less successful than his poetry proper; but the Byronic 
hero, “le héros fatal,” invaded the theater and became the pe 
chief type of such Romantic plays as Hugo’s “Hernani” 


and Dumas’ “Antony.” His appeal was profoundly linked niga 
with the political and literary upheavals in France. bauel 

In fact, during the first third of the century, the imagina- tg 
tion of Europe was largely possessed by two colossal names 4 
—the name of Napoleon and that of Byron. It seems clear oe 


that the tremendous vogue of the latter was partly due, in 
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France at least, to the condition of society left by the for- 
mer. The Byronic seed found its furrows already prepared 
in the disturbed heart of mankind. The high priest of in- 
dividualism was acclaimed by the yearning flamboyant 
youth of the Restoration. 

Balzac and Stendhal have left us authentic records of 
that tumultuous youth. They have described how imperial 
enthusiasm resolved itself into a democratic tide demanding 
a universal success; how the intellectuals either became ar- 
rivistes and shared in the brutal battle for position and for- 
tune; or how they remained devotees for whom Art was a 
constant mistress, poetry the divine Word, and personality 
the key to the treasure-chambers of life and love. For both 
of these classes, for all the fervent life of the period, Byron 
was by turns the conquering corsair and the desperate ideal- 
ist. He became that gale and he fanned it; he became that 
spirit, and it fled with him to France, to Greece, over the 
boundaries of his earth, out to the void of his hereafter. 

Byronism is an imaginative fact. As such it had both a 
truth and a legend. The first, indeed, without the mysteri- 
ous and grotesque additions of the latter, might well have 
been enough to stir our waiting and romantic youth. What 
a picture was in that life alone, for all those eyes smitten 
with the madness of magnificence! A lonely “Gothic” 
abbey in the foreground, haunted by passionate parents, 
adorned with negligent profusion; a rich barbaric Orient, 
freshly seen and colored; figures of noble women, tearful or 
triumphant; figures of Greeks dying for freedom in a land- 
scape that unrolls its splendors like a sunset cloud; in the 
centre of the picture an abandoned beautiful lame demi-god, 
weeping for very loneliness, his features pale from long de- 
bauchery, but his eyes glowing still with the sacred fire and 
his heart ever-ready to leap out and serve its pelican-feast 
alike to brethren and traducers. 

Add to this life that poetry. To us it may seem like an 
old song, and even to its age it brought little new, except 
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its fusion and its passion. But that fusion and passion were 
everything. What were the disparate elements of that 
electric whole? There were first, ad la Chateaubriand, aris- 
tocratic pride and an unsmiling aloofness; there were then, 
a la Rousseau, lonely promenades, followed by bursts and 
floods of lyrical individualism; as with both of these, there 
was the preference for the savage and grandiose aspects of 
nature—the torrents that became poetry had thundered 
first down the mountain-side. Followed then, of course, 
the chant to passion, the hope of making love, whether of 
Haidee or Parisina, the absolute answer. And proceeding 
from that failure, came to startle dreaming France ironic 
bursts of laughter, very Voltairian sneers, the cold-water 
' eynicism of “Don Juan.” 

It would seem so far that he gave back to France largely 
the elements he had drawn from her; but there was more. 
There was a fiery liberalism which from those days through 
to the later times of Landor and Swinburne, has been 
grafted so strangely on the aristocratic ego. There was 
something of the hopeless metaphysical brooding that 
Frenchmen have always associated with the fogs of the 
north. The fusion of all these became, as philosophy, a 
very thorough pessimism, magnificent in woe; and as indi- 
vidual expression, a leaping, tumultuous, but very direct 
torrent, abundantly capable of sweeping away not only 
thousands of ordinary instable citizens, but that eager ar- 
tistic youth of France, ever ready to be swept. Byron lost 
less than most people in translations; his was not a genius 
of form, but of force. And more naively than now, en- 
thusiasts read into the domesticated renderings of exotic 
poetry—occasionally into the more full-blooded original— 
a glamour that was not, a light that never was on land or 


sea. 
Add to that life and that poetry the Byronic legend. Ac- 
cording to Voltaire, God made man in his own image 
“et on le lui a bien rendu.” According to Estéve, 
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Byron made his heroes after his likeness—and they have 
returned the compliment. Not only could all the world 
read the personality of the creator in his creations—in the 
proud irony of Lucifer, the remorse of Manfred, the rest- 
lessness of the wandering Harold, the sensuality of Don 
Juan, the violent passion and ambition of all. The next step 
was to present as the poet’s actual biography a composite 
photograph of all his supermen. London rumors, Venetian 
nights, Oriental seraglios added their embroidery to the 
Parisian picture. Framed by Delacroix, labelled by Hugo, 
it was soon ready for the boulevards. Its name was simply 
—Lucifer. 

That prince of darkness was a gentleman-ranker. He 
had posed throughout the pages of “Cain”—he was ready 
to see Don Juan home—he had driven his bargain and his 
claw into the heart of every impenitent. “Satanisme” was 
what Hugo officially defended, admitting the nomenclature 
for the Frenetic School, admitting also, with his usual ad- 
diction to violent contrasts, that Byron had founded a 
school of evil opposed to the “good” of Chateaubriand. 
“Satanisme,” as usually considered, meant “Byronisme” in 
all its infernal pride. Byron’s private life, as filtered through 
the journals and other fiction, was suitably crowned by this 
lurid halo. His separation from his wife was based on hor- 
rors. He was a worn-out debauchee, to be stimulated only 
by the terribly abnormal, by crime and destruction. Had 
he not assassinated his mistress? Did he not use her 
skull as a drinking-cup? At least the French Romantics 
thought so. Professor Beers tells us that “the young en- 
thusiasts . . . carried their Byronism so far, in imita- 
tion of the celebrated revels at Newstead, that they used to 
drink from a human skull in their feasts.” Goethe admitted 
without blinking that there was a corpse or so in Byron’s 
past. A former mistress of the poet’s, Lady Lamb, pub- 
lished a romance called “Glenarvon.” The hero was a 
criminal Byron, speaking in Byron’s own purple patches. 
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He is a handsome murderer, corrupter, mysterious sinner, 
proceeding with cold infamy through a string of adventures 
in the manner of Monk Lewis. “Il al’éme de Satan!’ cries 
one of his victims. This book made its fortune in France, 
as did also the romance of the “Vampire” long foisted on 
Byron himself. This ghoulish production lent its malodor- 
ous fame to support that of the first nearly complete trans- 
lation of Byron, appearing from 1819-21. But before then 
the English débdcle had taken place, and the poet had dis- 
covered, in more ways than one, that “the farther off from 
England, the nearer is to France.” 


II 


It was in 1812 that he first “awoke and found myself 

famous.” In England, an immense popularity, founded 
on “Childe Harold,” lasted well through the publication of 
“The Corsair” and “Lara” (1814). But early in that 
year, according to Professor Chew, there was a sudden fall 
in the Byron market, due to political reasons. Darkening 
clouds accompanied his marriage, the separation from his 
wife, “the scandal of 1816 and the subsequent notoriety.” 
This scandal has been revived in recent years. 
Suffice it to say here that Byron’s rupture with his wilh 
brought on a final rupture with England. He left his na- 
tive country forever. And henceforward the lurid illumi- 
nation of Byronism is found chiefly on the Continent. Fur- 
thermore, “Don Juan” (1819) and “Cain” scandalized 
most Englishmen, though there were always illustrious ex- 
ceptions. His reputation was at its lowest ebb at home in 
1823, before his departure for Greece. A considerable re- 
action was caused by the poet’s death, and in England as 
elsewhere many tributes were showered upon his tomb. 

“Wherever he went,” says Professor Chew, “he left the 
impress of his personality.” We may now note the strength 
of this personal impression upon certain distinguished 
French writers. Madame de Staél, whether at Coppet or in 
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London, raffolait de lui. His “Lara” had “renewed her 
existence,” she pardoned the man for the sake of the poet, 
she even tried to draw him out in her salon. These efforts 
were hardly successful. Byron is on record as grumbling 
that a half-hour of Mme. de Staél was all-sufficient. The 
best he could say for her was that nature ought to have 
made her a man. (Strangely enough, the lady staggered 
a good many men, including Napoleon, Sir Walter Scott 
and Stendhal.) According to the last-named, Byron was 
a strange lion in the Coppet drawing-room; the ladies pres- 
ent cast one glance at this terrific Satan; then they either 
became ill or withdrew in a huddled flock. The Duc de 
Broglie grants Byron a pleasing exterior, but little expres- 
sion, and only a heavy or vulgar conversation. Mme. de 
Staél was the only one who saw him arrive with pleasure. 

Two enthusiasts of literature give a different account. 
Lamartine either saw the poet or imagined that he saw 
him, at some vague date, on the shores of Lake Leman. “I 
only half-distinguished,” he says, “his pale and fantastic 
visage across the mists of twilight.” But that was enough 
for all purposes of exaltation. Byron with the added “at- 
/traction” of melancholy appeared to him the most favored 
of mortals. Ever-afterwards, omitting the one point of 
scepticism, this half-seen Byron of a dream formed the 
model for Lamartine’s own poetic figure. 

Stendhal himself, at his beloved Milan, in 1816, also had 
the privilege of a meeting. His whole attitude towards 
Byron, compounded of tuft-hunting, genuine artistic ad- 
miration, and inconsistent sarcasms, shows Stendhal in a 
very queer light. First of all, at the Scala, he was “filled 
with timidity and tenderness; if I had dared, I would have 
kissed the hand of Lord Byron, while bursting into tears.” 
At that time Stendhal was a devotee of “Lara.” But he like- 
wise admits being overwhelmed by the beauty of Byron, by 
his noble rank and his reputation as a Lovelace. His “téte 
sublime” is the very embodiment of genius. Byron was af- 
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fable, and Stendhal proceeds to include him in the shrine 
hitherto sacred to Napoleon. A little later, the clay feet of 
the idol appear; he is addicted to a puerile vanity, he fears 
ridicule and cant. But Stendhal clings at any rate to the 
worship of the poetry; he mentions a divine evening passed 
in swooning over “Parisina’”’; he stands for Byron against 
Boileau. Yet, in 1823, he was by way of treating all of 
Byron as flat heroics, when the Englishman saved the day 
by writing the Frenchman a letter. Stendhal immediately 
grovels. “Happy to have the pleasure of knowing your 
lordship” is the tone of his response. A few months after- 
wards he is again praising “le grand poéte,” and that, as 


nearly as one can tell, is how he must ultimately have judged 
him. 


Ill 


The “infiltration” of Byronism, as M. Estéve calls it, 
was in the meantime going on apace. A capital step in its 
progress was the publication in 1818 at Paris of all of By- 
ron’s poetry then in evidence. This was in English and was 
brought out by Galignani Brothers. Many Frenchmen 
proceeded to learn English from and for Byron. Many 
others, naturally enough, waited until the following year, 
when the translation (already mentioned) by Pichot and 
de Salle, began to come out. It was an extempore hasty 
affair, frequently colorless and incorrect in language. It 
was severely criticized—but it was also devoured. Six edi- 
tions had appeared by 1827. By 1850, there were four 
complete translations, running to upwards of twenty edi- 
tions. Volumes containing partial versions would run to 
nearly twice this number. 

In criticism, the tone had varied from the beginning. 
French writers and reviewers judged Byron less from the 
moral than the literary angle. It mainly depended on 
whether he fell into the hands of the “pure” classicists or the 
sympathetic Romanticists, though it is true that several of 
the latter also called him to account. The first brief notice 
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had appeared in 1813. “Childe Harold” and “Lara” were 
praised or scolded in various journals from 1814 on. Im- 
mediately after the Galignani edition, four long articles by 
a certain appreciative Malte-Brun appeared in the Journal 
des Débats. He says that Byron now exercises a “magic 
tyranny” over many readers. He recognizes that “The 
Corsair,” of which he gives a long analysis, seems to have 
the greatest vogue at present. But for his own part, though 
not without restrictions, he deems the power and profundity 
of “Manfred” better worth dwelling upon—a bold prefer- 
ence very soon shared by others. 

The chief direct influence of these reviewers is that they 
promoted the study of English for the sake of Byron. The 
long list of those who took the plunge includes the painter 
Lebrun, the scientist Ampére, Mérimée, and a dozen others 
of that group. Viollet-le-Duc organized “Fridays” to dis- 
cuss Byron, attended by the future editors of the famous 
“Globe”—Ste. Beuve, Charles de Remusat, Saint-Marc- 
Girardin. 

The enthusiasm of distinguished individuals is still on 
record. Barante employs his leisure hours in translating 
“The Prisoner of Chillon.” Quinet at seventeen—the 
vogue, like that of Lamartine was especially pronounced 
among women and youths—makes of Byron an adolescent 
ideal. But half-a-dozen men bear witness that “drunk on 
Byron” was equivalent to “drunk as a lord.” “It was,” 
said Delécluze, “an intoxication like that of opium.” Even 
Michelet, in spite of conscientious objections, declared that 
reading Byron threw him into the state of those that drink 
strong liquors, a nightmare condition that made him long 
for the morrow. The women—Mme. de Broglie and Mme. 
de Remusat—were thrilled by the personal beauty of the 
poet and still more by the tale of his misfortunes. ‘“Man- 
fred” comes soon to be the favorite dissipation, and certain 
devotees even try to act the hero’s part. Scientists and his- 
torians alike lose their heads. George Sand in her solitude 
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finds that Byron is almost the greatest expression of melan- 
choly she has ever known. He brought to J.-J. Ampére 
a soul-sickness apparently beyond remedy. “For all that 
youth,” says M. Estéve, “to understand Byron meant to 
curse life and be walled in by despair.” 

The honestly pessimistic admirers were naturally discon- 
certed by the appearance of the first three cantoes of “Don 
Juan.” They did not like their sorrowful Lucifer in Vol- 
tairian guise. Stendhal and a few others are pleased by the 
smaller satirical vein, but the majority of the Byronists of 
the Restoration either simply regret “Don Juan” or speak 
of it with horror as an archangel’s fall. It came into some- 
thing like favor only when the Romanticists had followed 
Byron’s own descent from fervor to cynicism. 


IV 


After the “infiltration,” the “invasion.” Two things pro- 
moted the complete establishment of Byron as the hero of 
French Romanticism: the Philhellenic rage, which shortly 
seized the country, and the poet’s own death in Greece in 
1824. But before that his name rose high on the tossing 
waves of Romanticism, and the leaders began to announce 
their opinions in re Byron. Even in that camp, he was still 
the sower of discord. Generally, says M. Estéve, the work 
of Byron was the touchstone to divide the good from the 
bad Romanticists—these words being used strictly in the 
ethical sense. Now Chateaubriand, the foster-father of the 
movement, stood officially for a “good” Romanticism, since 
he favored an esthetic revival of Christianity. But Byron 
did not stand for Christianity at all, and Chateaubriand 
could not be expected to welcome Lucifer. When admirers 
began to put the names of the two writers on the same level, 
the veteran Frenchman agreed to such levelling only with 
a marked ill-humor. Yet many years later Chateaubriand 
agreed that there were strong similarities in their two na- 
tures, in their youthful upbringing, in their expression of 
“passion and misfortune.” 
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The first tribute by a great French poet was Lamartine’s 
L’Homme (1819), a “Meditation” in which Byron is apos- 
trophized as a fallen angel who should seek again the music 
of the higher spheres. Yet Lamartine is impressed by the 
“wild harmony” of a poetry commingled ever with storms 
and horrors; he is dazzled by the spectacle of this eagle who 
ascends Mount Athos to give voice to his pride and his de- 
spair. 

"Alfred de Vigny too published in the Conservateur Lit- 
téraire (1820) a noteworthy appreciation of Byron, of 
which the burden runs ; 


“With all thy faults I love thee still.” 


These faults were such as would naturally repel that digni- 
fied and delicate spirit. He cannot but condemn “Don 
Juan” and “Beppo.” He repeats the accusations of ob- 
security and lack of order. But the energy of “The Cor- 
sair,” the astonishing confession of “The Giaour,” the ex- 
traordinary imagination of “Mazeppa,” with its shock of 
passions and its pictures of epochs, above all the inexplica- 
ble charm of all that poetry’s deep despair—these are 
things upon which Vigny willingly dwells. 

The attitude of Gautier—who naturally would have had 
no hesitation in being classed as a “bad” Romanticist—was 
wholly admiring, if one may judge by fewer extracts than 
have reached us from the others. He mentions, in the His- 
toire du Romantisme, a drama that he and a collaborator 
drew from ““Parisina”—‘“that poem so touching and so pa- 
thetic.” He declares that Byron is of all poets the one who 
best loves the sea. 

The pallid Chénedollé, a member of the first cénacle, won 
much of his fame by imitations of Byron; and the founders 
of that cénacle—the Deschamps brothers—managed to unite 
his cult with that of Chateaubriand. Charles Nodier, who 
created the nomenclature of the “Frenetic School,” thereby 
gave an opportunity for the Old Guard to consider Byron 
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wholly in the Frenetic light. The term was tossed from 
Annales to professorial chair. And Nodier protested, 
maintaining that the advent of Byron is a world-moving 
event, but that most of his frenzy is legitimately poetic. The 
poet has not created the desperate state of society which he 
faithfully describes. He merely presents to itself an evil 
and perverse generation, which wars largely against its own 
passions, because its egotism allows no more generous ob- 
jects of enmity or sympathy. The “Société des Bonnes 
Lettres” also declared war against Romanticism and inci- 
dentally against Byron. So that, by 1823, M. Esteve as- 
serts that the real admirers of Byron must be sought among 
the independents, such as Stendhal. As in England, the 
poet’s fame was darkened just before its bright resurgence. 
A rise in his fortunes, helped by the foundation of the Muse 
Francaise and by the temperate criticism of the “Globe,” 
was carried to the point of an almost universal enthusiasm 
by his connection with the war for Grecian independence. 
What then was the wave of rhapsody and grief that broke 
over Paris when, in May, 1824, there came the news of By- 
ron’s death? It was the moving event of that year. Poets 
and politicians alike lamented. The journals would talk 
of nothing else. Mourning was worn even on school-benches. 
From drawing-room to boulevard but one name was heard. 
Medallions and effigies multiplied. A portrait of the dead 
poet, with sword, sepulchral shroud and broken lyre, was 
exposed by a Grecian artist and attracted crowds. 
Practically the entire press is outspoken in eulogy and 
regret, or, at the least, declares that nothing in his life be- 
came Byron like the leaving it. Even conservative critics 
aver that here died a youth of much promise(!) It was 
then that there was proposed and partly assembled a poetic 
Couronne ; one hundred years later M. Roth completed the 
weaving of this garland. It contains tributes from Emile 
Deschamps, who expressed the grief of the Muse Fran- 
gaise; from Victor Hugo, who declared as Tennyson did 
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that a part of his own life seemed cut off; from Vigny, 
though better appreciations by Vigny had appeared earlier. 
Semi-classical still are the Odes by Guiraud and Lebrun, 
the very typical “Messénienne” by C. Delavigne, in which 
Greece is adjured to rise, sink, lament and despair. Wildly 
romantic are the “Dithyrambes” from the long-haired folk, 
such as Jules Lefévre (who imitated “Parisina”) and Ulric 
Guttinguer, thrice-blessed in his name. 

Looking before and after Byron’s death, we see that 
from lLamartine’s respectful apostrophe in L’Homme 
(1819) to Chateaubriand’s complacent reminiscence called 
Lord Byron et Moi, the English poet won an almost uni- 
versal acceptance from the more notable French writers. 
Were it part of our subject, we could also see that the very 
same names are foremost in the matter of imitating Byron. 
He was widely hailed as the Bonaparte of the realms of 
thyme. No foreigner, not even Goethe, not even Scott, had 
such a vast influence upon French Romanticism. And if 
he was more honored abroad than in his own country, he 
was neither the first nor the last to conduct his life and 
works to that inevitable end. 
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POETRY 


A GROUP OF LYRICS 
THIS PASSIONATE YOUNG PRIDE 


E, WHO have loved a long clean rapier, 
Shall bend above an old man’s walking stick— 
Shall prop the straight, proud swiftness which we were 
With shaking hands that once were sure and quick. 


And, who will cry the foulness of this shame: 
That age has crept with its slow insolence 
To falsify the cleanness of youth’s name. 
And change impulse to sick indifference? 


We who have searched for beauty down dark streets 
And smelled spring mornings with the blood aleap, 
Shall turn back home, when dusk with moonlight meets, 
To lay the timid, troubled heart asleep. 


Our swords played for the secret pulse of truth, 
And we rode to the tireless hounds’ long cry; 
But age will drop the leaping blade of youth 
And nod at home when hounds are running by. 


We, who so loved the serpent dart of steel, 
Shall someday find our gallant fighting done: 
Mouthy old men, whose senses scarcely feel, 
Spending their long day mumbling in the sun. 


LAWRENCE LEE 


FLUTE 


HAPPY little bird. crying above 
A sudden wind of murmuring violins, 
Brief is the flight into the blue we love— 
One sky-mad note before descent begins. 


Down, down, into a stirring marsh of sound: 
Froglike bassoon and reedy clarinet, 

The earthy things that sing upon the ground; 
But peace, the sky is not forgotten yet. 


Patiently move within the symphony, 
For we shall try again to reach the sun— 
Shall try again to sing the spirit free 
Before the music’s little breath is done. 


LAWRENCE LEE 


A TREE IN THE CITY 


OURAGEOUS runner from some distant wood, 
Bearing the news of spring’s bright victory! 
So must the proud Pheidippides have stood, 
Quivering to tell that Athens was still free. 


Praise to the god that let you reach our walls 
And cry us to the street with your glad voice. 

O, we have waited long for one who calls: 
“Spring stands triumphant on the hills—rejoice!” 


LAWRENCE LEE 
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SONG ON A STILL AFTERNOON 


O YOU like my yellow leaves 
That rustled once in Arden, 
Or will you have rosemary 
From an English garden? 


Small hard berries redden now 
On that treeless hill, 

Near them bends a late blue larkspur 
One more frost will kill. 


You may have your choice of these, 
All that I shall keep 

Are pine needles for a pillow 
That will bring me sleep. 


Loretta RocuHe 


FOR A PORTRAIT 


ROM ebony your hand has carved 
A mask for mirth, and you are starved 

For fruit that leaves upon the mouth 
Not honey-sweetness of the south, 
But acid for a tempered taste. 
No silken girdle binds your waist, 
But crinkled silver, set with green 
Cold stones; your searching eyes have seen 
Pageant and bravery vanish where 
Harsh weather kills a lilac air, 
And you seek nourishment among 
Black cherries that a wasp has stung. 


Loretta RocHE 


LINES AT THE HOME OF MARY 
MOTHER OF WASHINGTON 


T# E walls are old, the ceiling low, 
But through the window lilacs blow 
A phantom fragrance, to and fro............ 


Her daughter’s house is built of stone, 
But she would rather live alone 
And call this little roof her own. 


And so, a great tree gently shakes 
Soft sunlight that an old bough breaks, 
And here she sews and sweeps and bakes. 


“Oh, mercy me! I most forget, 
Today he brings young Lafayette 
And dinner is not ready yet.” 


The walls are old, the ceiling low, 
But through the window lilacs blow 
A phantom fragrance, to and fro............ 


BucKNER HANES 


BENEATH APPLE BLOSSOMS 


OD may be the earth that quakes, 
God may be the wind that shakes, 
God may be the storm that breaks; 


But this I know: that God can be 
Just a moment’s ecstasy, 
Shaking petals down on me. 


BucKNER HANES 
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MORE LETTERS OF DOSTOEVSKY 
By FIODOR DOSTOEVSKY 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RussIAN AND EDITED 
By S. S. Kore.iansky 


I 


NE of Dostoevsky’s early letters has recently been 

published in Russia. It gives quite a clear picture 

of his state of mind during the first years of his lit- 
erary activity. 

With his “Poor Folk,” completed by him in the spring 
of 1845 (when he was 24), and published in January, 1846, 
in Nekrasov’s Peterburgsky Sbornik, Dostoevsky all at 
once became a literary celebrity. The manuscript of “Poor 
Folk” was taken by a friend of his to Belinsky, the leading 
critic, who was so enthusiastic over it that he declared that 
a new genius had arisen in Russian literature, and prophe- 
sied a brilliant future for Dostoevsky. Belinsky also pub- 
lished an article in the Otechestvennya Zapiski in 1845 
praising Dostoevsky to the skies. 

Intoxicated with his first success, and as ever disposed to 
extremes, Dostoevsky seems to have conceived a very high 
opinion of himself and to have begun manifesting it in a 
way that irritated and repelled his recent admirers. His 
“Double” (1845), “A Novel in Nine Letters” (1846), 
“The Landlady” (1847), and a series of short stories pub- 
lished in the reviews of 1848 no longer aroused anything 
like the enthusiasm which “Poor Folk” had provoked. On 
the contrary the critics turned hostile to Dostoevsky, de- 
claring that their prognostications were ill founded. Dos- 
toevsky felt hurt, irritated; he argued, discussed, quarrelled. 
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His recent panegyrist Belinsky turned against him, and all 
at once Dostoevsky found himself lonely and deserted by 
the literary circles of Petersburg. 

How painful a time he must have been enduring then 
can be seen from his letter addressed to Mme. E. P. Mai- 
kov, the mother of Apollon Maikov, the poet and Dostoev- 
sky’s life-long friend. It was at the house of Mme. Mai- 
kov, who was herself a writer, that the literary society of 
Petersburg, including Goncharov and Drouzhinin, used to 
gather every Sunday. Dostoevsky was also one of the con- 
stant visitors on these occasions. 

From the letter, here published, we gather that at one 
of these at homes a heated argument took place, the exact 
nature of which, however, remains obscure. 


St. Petersburg, May 14, 1847. 
Dear Eugenia Petrovna, 

I hasten to apologize to you; I am sensible of the fact 
that I left your house yesterday in a rage, which was in- 
decent, without bidding you good-bye, and remembering it 
only after you called out to me. I am afraid you must have 
thought me brusque and (I agree) rude, with some strange 
intention. I ran away instinctively, anticipating the weak- 
ness of my nature which in extreme cases cannot help ex- 
ploding or being exploded, to a hyperbolical degree. Pray 
understand me: owing to the weak state of my nerves it is 
difficult for me to endure and to reply to ambiguous ques- 
tions, and not to get into a frenzy just because the ques- 
tions are ambiguous—a frenzy directed mainly against my- 
self for not being able to manage it so that the questions 
should be straight and less intolerant. And finally, it is dif- 
ficult for me (I confess) to keep cool when I see before me 
a crowd who, as was the case yesterday, behave towards me 
just with the same intolerance, as I behave towards them. 

True enough, a commotion arose. From both sides there 
began flying hyperboles, deliberate and naive; and instinc- 
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tively I betook myself to flight, fearing lest those hyper- 
boles might assume still greater dimensions. 

Take now the full measure of my weakness! I take up 
my pen to apologise simply and in alli humility, and instead 
I begin to write a formal self-justification! But I indeed 
realise that my behaviour to you was brusque, offensive, and 
provocative. I beseech all your tolerance and pray to be 
forgiven. I know you must be aware of the importunity of 
my apologies: I value your opinion too much, and that is 
why I so much fear to lose it. Maybe this letter is super- 
fluous, maybe I am as usual exaggerating, perhaps you for- 
gave me from the first minute and did not blame me. But 
my excessive fear, my timidity before you will show you, if 
I may be permitted to say so, the whole extent of the filial 
respect which I have always felt for you. 

With complete devotion to you, 
Dostoevsky. 


On April 23, 1849, Dostoevsky was arrested for his 
association with the Petrashevsky revolutionary group, 
and was imprisoned in the Peter and Paul fortress. On 
Dec. 19, 1849, his death sentence was commuted to hard 
labour for four years in Siberia, after which time, and after 
having been deprived of all his rights of status, he was to be 
enrolled as a private in military service. Dostoevsky did 
his term in a convict prison (which he described in “The 
House of the Dead”) till Feb. 15, 1854, after which he 
was enrolled as private in the 7th Siberian Line Battalion, 
stationed in Semipalatinsk. During those years he wrote 
his “House of the Dead,” “The Little Hero,” ‘“Grand- 
father’s Dream,” and “Stepanchikovo Village.” In 1859, 
thanks to the assistance of Baron Wrangel and other in- 
fluential friends, Dostoevsky was first permitted to return 
to central Russia, and he settled in Tver. At the end of 
that year he was allowed to reside in either of the capitals 
and accordingly moved to Petersburg. 
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Very soon Dostoevsky occupied a prominent position in 
the literary world. He published “The House of the 
Dead,” “Humiliated and Insulted,” and in 1861 he began, 
together with his brother Michael, the publication of their 
review Vremva. 

About that time Dostoevsky began thinking of going to 
see the “holy places” of Western Europe, to satisfy his 
long cherished dream of becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with the “springs” of European culture. 

Of this desire the letter that follows gives a very fair in- 
dication. 


St. Petersburg, July 31, 1861. 
To Y. P. Polonsky. 

Well, how are you getting on, and above all how is your 
health? Are you writing? I have read all your letters, but 
you write so very little of yourself. By the way, when are 
you coming back, and are you going to spend all your time 
in Austria? Italy is just at your elbow, aren’t you tempted 
to have a look at her? You lucky fellow! How many times 
have I dreamed since my childhood of having a look at 
Italy. From the age of eight, when I read Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels, all the Alphonses, Catarinas and Luccias got im- 
printed in my mind. And of the Don Pedras and Donna 
Claras I keep on dreaming even to this day. Then came 
Shakespeare, with his Verona, Romeo and Juliet—heavens 
how fascinating! To Italy! To Italy! But instead of 
Italy [several words are missing]. . . I managed to get 
to Semipalatinsk [to Siberia], and previous to that to the 
House of the Dead. Shall I indeed fail to see Europe? 
Now when I have still power and passion and poesy left 
in me? Shall I have to go there ten years hence to keep 
my old bones warm against rheumatism and to scorch my 
bald pate in the heat of the noonday sun? Shall I die with- 
out having seen anything? 
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II 


In 1862 Dostoevsky went abroad. He visited Paris, 
London, and Geneva. In 1863 he went to Rome, and then 
to Germany and Denmark. The years 1867-1871 he spent 
abroad—in Germany, Switzerland and Italy. When he 
wrote the letter that follows he was travelling with Mlle. 
Pauline Souslov. The Vremva referred to was the review 
which the Dostoevsky brothers had edited and _ published 
until its suppression by the censor. Marie Dmitrievevna, 
Dostoevsky’s first wife, was ill at this time in Russia. Var- 
vara was her sister. 


Turin (Italy) Septr. 8-20, 1863. 
To his Brother Michael. 

You say, my dear and good Misha, that you found it very 
painful to read my letter, and especially painful to satisfy 
my request for money. But if you knew my friend, how 
pained I was by the idea that my letter was bound to place 
you in a difficult position, you yourself would say that I 
was sufficiently punished for my losses [at roulette]. The 
whole time I was waiting for your letter in this most tedi- 
ous Turin was sheer agony to me, and chiefly because of 
my anxiety for you and all yours. The fact is that since 
my departure from Petersburg I have had no news from 
any one of you. God knows what I have been imagining, 
for instance, about you, picturing such calamities that I 
was simply perishing from anguish. There is no need to 
speak of our physical suffering. We had none; but we 
trembled every minute at the idea of being presented with 
the hotel bill, and we had not a sou. The scandal, the police 
(it is the way here if you have not got someone who will 
vouch for you, and if you have no personal belongings), 
the beastliness of the situation! My watch was pawned in 
Geneva with a really decent fellow. He even refused in- 
terest, he did it only to oblige a foreigner, but he gave me 
a mere trifle. I shall not redeem it at present, we need 
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money, she has pawned her ring. But the pawn ticket stip- 
ulates for the redemption of it by the end of November. 
But all this is of no consequence. The chief point is: how 
are you getting on? This is the most important to me. I 
repeat it, I have been imagining all sorts of calamities. I 
thought you would have told me something about the re- 
view. But you wrote so briefly, not a word about it. Is 
that right? For the love of Christ do let me know. Above 
all, we must work, we must do our very best. If we have 
not the Vremva, we must have some other review. Other- 
wise we shall go under. As to me, I realise that to render 
my position secure for three months so as to make it possi- 
ble for me to write the novel, I shall need a good deal of 
money. Otherwise there will be no novel. And where is 
the money to come from? But I'll wiggle out somehow. 
But you with your family? In a word, I long to be back 
as soon as possible. 

You ask me why I left Paris so soon. Firstly, I have 
become sick of it; and secondly, I had to take into consid- 
eration the position of the person I am travelling with. 

Of the details of my travels generally I will tell you when 
we meet. There have been all sorts of adventures, but it is 
awfully boring, in spite of A. P. [Apollinaria Pankratievna 
Souslov]._ Now even happiness I take with pain, because 
I have separated myself from all those I have hitherto loved 
and suffered for many a time. Throwing up everything in 
search of happiness, even matters in which I could be of 
use, is egotism, and the thought of this is now poisoning 
my happiness (if it indeed exists). 

You say: how could you gamble away your very last 
money when you are travelling with someone you love. 
Misha my friend! At Wiesbaden I invented a system of 
playing, I put it into practice and won at once 10,000 francs. 
Next morning, in excitement, I was unfaithful to my sys- 
tem, and lost at once. In the evening I returned to my sys- 
tem again, in full rigour, and immediately and without any 
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effort I won 3,000 francs. Tell me, after that, how could 
I help being carried away, how could I help believing that 
if I foliowed that system, luck was in my hands? And I 
need money, for myself, for you, for my wife, for the writ- 
ing of my novel. Here scores of thousands are won as 
though it were a mere joke. Yes, I came here with the idea 
of saving you all and of getting myself out of trouble. And 
then there was that belief in the system. And then there 
was the fact that on my arrival at Baden, I went up to the 
tables and in a quarter of an hour won 6,000 francs. This 
started me. Then I suddenly began losing, could no longer 
restrain myself, and lost everything to the very last. After 
I had posted my letter to you from Baden, I took all the 
money I had left and went to the tables: with four na- 
poleons I won 35 in half an hour. The extraordinary luck 
bewitched me; I risked the thirty-five and lost them all. 
After paying the landlady we were left with six napoleons 
for our journey. At Geneva I pawned my watch. 

In Baden I met Turgenev. I called twice on him, and 
he called on me once. Turgenev did not see A.P. [Mlle. 
Souslov]. I kept her out of the way. He is sulking al- 
though he has recovered his health in Baden. He is here 
with his daughter. He told me of all his moral sufferings 
and doubts, philosophic doubts converted into stark reality. 
He is a bit of a coxcomb. I did not hide from him the fact 
that I was gambling. He gave me his “Ghosts” to read, 
and owing to my playing I could not manage to read it, so 
I returned it to him without reading it. He says he wrote 
it for our review, and that, if I write him from Rome, he 
will send it to me there. But what do I know about the re- 
view ? 

I must write the article. I know it. For on the 1,450 
francs you have sent me I can’t do much; I mean, I can do 
a good deal, but it is not enough to take me home. But I 
find it very difficult to write. What I wrote in Turin I 
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tore up. I am sick of writing to order. Yet I do not de- 
spair of sending something from Rome. For it must be 
done. 

Do not say anything about my position to any one. It 
is a secret, I mean, my losses. 

I am in a great hurry to get out of beastly Turin. And 
I have still a good many letters to write; to Marie Dmi- 
trievna and to Varvara Dmitrievna. 

Give my thanks to Varvara Dmitrievna. What a glori- 
ous soul! This is what I am afraid of. I am afraid that 
Marie Dmitrievna may write you something unpleasant. 
Yet I do not suppose she will. She may, of course, need 
no money till the middle of October. But how can I tell? 
Perhaps I have placed her in a false position. She needed 
a hundred roubles for something, but had not decided to 
make that expense. But after getting my letter, in which 
I said that I was sending her money, she may have incurred 
that expense. And now she is perhaps without money. I 
tremble at the thought of it. If only someone had sent me 
an account of her health! 


The two letters, written by Dostoevsky to the Heir Ap- 
parent, subsequently Emperor Alexander III, are of great 
interest as revealing the ideology and innermost convictions 
of the writer, and also as presenting the best commentary 
on “The Devils,” in which novel Dostoevsky had intended 
“to express himself completely.” Indeed, in the first let- 
ter, he formulates the idea of “The Devils” more clearly 
than he has done anywhere else, either in kis works, or in 
his published letters to his friends. ‘The Devils” is better 
known to American readers as “The Possessed.” 

Mme. Dostoevsky gives the following explanation of the 
letter: “This letter was addressed to His Imperial High- 
ness, the Heir Apparent, Alexander Alexandrovich, on the 
following occasion. His Imperial Highness who was al- 
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ways interested in Dostoevsky’s works, had once in a con- 
versation with K. P. Pobedonoszev, expressed his desire to 
know how the author of “The Devils’ looked upon that 
work. In the beginning of 1873 the novel appeared in 
book form and then Dostoevsky, through Pobedonoszey, 
presented the novel to His Highness, accompanying it with 
the letter.” 


[St. Petersburg], 1873. 
Your Imperial Highness, Most Gracious Sire, 

Allow me the honour and happiness of bringing to your 
notice my work. It is almost a historical study, whereby I 
wished to explain how it is that such monstrous phenomena, 
as the Nechayev movement, are possible in our strange so- 
ciety. My view is that the phenomenon is not accidental, 
not singular. It is a direct consequence of the great di- 
vorcement of the whole Russian education from the native 
and peculiar mainsprings of Russian life. Even the most 
talented representatives of our pseudo-European progress 
had Jong ago become convinced that it was perfectly crimi- 
nal for us, Russians, to dream of our distinctiveness. The 
most terrible thing about it is this, that they are quite right; 
for, once having proudly called ourselves Europeans, we 
have thereby denied our being Russians. Confused and 
frightened by the idea that we lag so far behind Europe 
in our intellectual and scientific progress, we have forgotten 
that we, in the inmost problems of the Russian spirit, con- 
tain in ourselves, as Russians, the capacity perhaps of bring- 
ing a new light to the world, on condition of our develop- 
ment being distinctive. In the ecstasy of our humiliation, 
we have forgotten the most immutable historical law, 
namely, that without the preswmption of our own world 
importance as a nation, we can never be a great nation and 
leave after us anything distinctive for the good of mankind. 

We have forgotten that all great nations have manifested 
themselves and their great powers just because they were 
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so “presumptuous ” in their conceit. Just because of that 
they have benefited the world, and have, each nation, 
brought into it something if only a single ray of light, just 
because they have remained themselves, proudly and un- 
dauntedly, always and presumptuously independent. 

To think like this at the present time in Russia and to 
express such ideas means to doom oneself to the réle of a 
pariah. And yet the principal preachers of our national 
undistinctiveness would be the first to turn away with hor- 
ror from the Nechayev creed. Our Belinskies and Granov- 
skies would not believe, if they were told, that they are the 
direct fathers of the Nechayevists. This kinship and con- 
tinuity of idea, descending from the fathers to the sons, is 
what I wished to express in my work. I am far from hav- 
ing succeeded but I have worked conscientiously. 

I am flattered and elated by the hope that you, Sire, the 
heir of one of the greatest thrones in the world, the future 
leader and ruler of the Russian land, have perhaps paid 
even the least attention to my weak but conscientious at- 
tempt to expose in an imaginative work one of the most 
dangerous sores of our present day civilization, a civiliza- 
tion strangely unnatural and undistinctive, and yet domi- 
nating Russian life. 

Permit me, Most Gracious Sire, to remain with feeling 
of boundless respect and gratitude your most true and 
most devoted servant, 

Fiodor Dostoevsky. 


Mme. Dostoevsky writes of the next letter: “In view of 
the Heir Apparent’s favourable opinion of some of Dos- 
toevsky’s articles in “The Journal of an Author,’ an opin- 
ion conveyed to the author by Pobedonoszev, Dostoevsky 
decided, out of gratitude for this exalted sympathy, to ask 


His Highness’ permission to send on to him the issues of 
‘The Journal’ during 1876.” 
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[St. Petersburg], 1876. 
Your Imperial Highness, Most Gracious Sire, 

Beginning this year my monthly publication “The Jour- 
nal of an Author,” I dared not, despite all my desire, pre- 
sent it to Your Imperial Highness, though on a previous 
occasion I have been granted the honour of sending you 
one of my works. But when I began my new labour, I my- 
self was not sure that I should not interrupt it at the very 
start through lack of strength and health needed for a work 
that had to be done at fixed dates. And therefore I dared 
not present to your Imperial Highness a work so uncertain. 

The present great years in the history of Russia have, 
with an incomprehensible force, raised the spirit and heart 
of Russians to the height of understanding a great deal of 
what had not been previously understood, and have made 
us realize the sanctities of the Russian ideal more clearly 
than ever before. Nor could I help responding with all 
my heart to everything that has begun and has manifested 
itself in our land, in our just and glorious people. In my 
“Journal” there are a few words which, I remember, came 
ardently and sincerely right from the depths of my soul; 
and although I have not yet completed the publication for 
the year, I have long been thinking and dreaming of the 
happiness of presenting my modest labour to Your Impe- 
rial Highness. 

Forgive me, Most Gracious Sire, the boldness, do not 
disown one who loves you without bounds, and permit me 
to send you henceforth each new number of the “Journal 
of an Author.” 

With the feeling of reverential respect I dare to call my- 
self Your Imperial Highness’ grateful and most devoted 
servant, 

Fiodor Dostoevsky. 


JEF 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
By CAROLINE E. VOSE 


T WAS the Fourth of July, 1858, and the passengers 
on the coast steamer “Joseph Whitney” on its way to 
Boston were celebrating the anniversary not by bell- 
ringing, boisterousness and mere noise, but reverently and 
fittingly by prayers and patriotic speeches. The speaker 
who stirred them the most and who commanded their breath- 
less attention was a fellow passenger, a slender, erect, mid- 
dle-aged man of distinguished, dignified appearance whose 
magnetic voice, manner, and sincere expressions of patri- 
otism seemed especially adapted to win any audience. 
This man who so charmed his hearers was Senator Jeffer- 
son Davis of Mississippi, notable for his achievements as 
Secretary of War under Franklin Pierce, and for his ca- 
reer in the United States House and Senate. Whenever 
Davis spoke people listened. In his early political days in 
the House, ex-President John Quincy Adams upon one oc- 
casion moved nearer to listen to him and _ prophetically 
remarked after he finished, “We shall hear more of that 
young man, I fancy.” At the close of President Pierce’s 
administration in 1857 when Davis was resigning as Secre- 
tary of War in order to resume his office as United States 
senator, Pierce ended his long farewell interview with his 
friend Davis by warmly clasping his hand and saying: “I 
can scarcely bear the parting from you who have been 
strength and solace to me for four anxious years and never 
failed me.” 
Early in 1858 Senator Davis, who was having a busy, 
trying winter, caught a severe cold which resulted in an in- 
tense inflammation of his left eye. He was sick for more 
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than two months, and at the adjournment of Congress was 
still so far from well that his physician urged him to go with 
his family to Maine for a rest and change of climate. The 
trip from Baltimore to Boston was made on the steamer 
“Joseph Whitney” and that was the circumstance which 
gave the passengers the opportunity of listening to Davis 
on the Fourth of July. 

On July 8, The Advertiser, the Portland, Maine, Re- 
publican newspaper, printed the following short, uninspired 
item: “Hon. Jefferson Davis, late Secretary of War, and 
at present one of the Senators from Mississippi, arrived in 
this city yesterday morning, on the boat from Boston. He 
is accompanied by his family, and will, it is understood, 
spend the summer in this vicinity.” The Eastern Argus, 
however, the Democratic newspaper, gave much more space 
and color to Mr. Davis’s arrival. It began, “Hon. Jeffer- 
scn Davis and lady, with their family, arrived in our city 
yesterday morning,” and then after referring to Davis's 
sickness as his reason for coming, the Argus continued, “We 
are quite sure that our citizens will cordially welcome this 
distinguished and gallant son of the South to our city, and 
will desire to render the sojourn of himself, and _ his ae- 
complished lady as agreeable and as conducive to its princi- 
pal object [health] as possible.” The item closed with a 
glowing comment on Davis’s record in the Black Hawk 
and Mexican wars and on his fine achievements as a political 
figure in Washington. 

That some of the citizens at least “desired to render the 
sojourn of Senator Davis as agreeable as possible” was evi- 
denced by a serenade given to him on the third evening after 
his arrival. This courtesy the Republican Advertiser sum- 
marily dismissed with a mere wave of the hand: “Hon. 
Jefferson Davis at Mrs. Blanchard’s was serenaded by the 
Portland band last evening, and made a speech to the crowd 
assembled.” 

The Argus, of course, described the occasion in far more 
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detail. On Saturday the tenth, it told of the serenade which 
took place at about ten o’clock Friday evening when 
“Chandler’s Band discoursed some of its sweetest music” 
before an “immense concourse of people” including many of 
the “fair sex.”” Colonel Davis appeared on the steps, and 
after being introduced by James L. Farmer, Esq., was 
heartily cheered. He then spoke for half an hour “mak- 
ing a chaste, eloquent and very happy speech.” 

On Monday the twelfth, the Argus again mentioned the 
occasion of the serenade as “a pleasing, a hopeful one with- 
out distinction of party. It was in every respect the ex- 
pression of generous sentiments, of kindness, hospitality, 
friendly regard, and the brotherhood of American citizen- 
ship. Prominent men of all parties were present . . . 
The beautiful mansion of Rensallaer Cram, Esq., directly 
opposite to Madame Blanchard’s was illuminated, and the 
light thrown from the windows of the two houses revealed 
to view the large and perfectly orderly assemblage with 
which Park and Danforth Streets were crowded to hear the 
musical voice and inspiring eloquence” of Jefferson Davis. 

The same issue of the Argus contained the text in full of 
the “inspiring eloquence” of Davis who so skillfully mingled 
state’s rights theories with true Union sentiments and grace- 
ful thanks for his cordial reception in Portland that he ap- 
parently offended nobody, and won for himself frequent 
interruptions of applause, and three rousing cheers at the 
end. This, too, in a truly Northern stronghold—in the 
very New England state which had given birth to the al- 
ready phenomenally popular novel, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
It was a tribute to the power and charm of Jefferson Davis. 

Senator Davis modestly said he realized the demonstra- 
tion was not a personal tribute but was “Maine’s greeting 
to her sister state Mississippi” and was a “mark of national 
fraternity.” He spoke appreciatively of the beauties of 
Portland and of the hospitality and courtesy of her citizens. 
“I came to your city in quest of health and repose 
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have been showered with kindnesses. . . . And surely 
no place could be more inviting to an invalid who sought a 
refuge from the heat of a Southern summer. 

Above all these I place the gentle kindness, the cordial wel 
come, the hearty grasp which makes me feel truly and at 
once, though wandering far, that I am still at home.” 

The Portland Transcript, a weekly literary sheet, in a 
short notice about the serenade closed with the words: “It 
was a genial, patriotic speech, and was listened to with 
pleasure by a large crowd. The delightful music by the 
band, the eloquence of the speaker, the illumination of 
neighboring houses, and the courteous and hospitable spirit 
manifested, made the occasion a very pleasant one.” The 
Portland Argus on July 15 quoted the favorable comments 
on Davis’s speech of the Boston Courier and Boston Post. 

Davis had been in Portland hardly more than a week 
when he was invited to attend the graduating exercises of 
the Girls’ High School and speak to the students. This in- 
vitation must have been a mark of personal esteem, for the 
school committee was composed of a group of prominent, 
non-partisan men. 

Even the Advertiser admitted that Senator Davis “made 


a brief and felicitous address to the scholars . . . spoke 
of their prospects and duties, and encouraged them by his 
genial tones to go forth . . . with zealous and joyful 


hearts, to the various walks in which their lives should be 
cast.” 

One of the undergraduates who was present, Elizabeth 
McL. Gould [Rowland], described this scene which oc- 
curred in the crowded schoolroom on an unusually hot July 
day. The exercises had already begun when there was an 
“extra bustle at the door . . . and there was a decided 
movement on the platform to find places for the entering 
party . . . Two good chairs and a front place were 
found for a portly lady, quite at her ease and not in the least 
like a Portland woman, and for a slight elegant-looking 
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man with bright wavy hair, and a distinguished appearance 
in spite of disfiguring green spectacles.” Some of the girls 
tittered, and whispered behind their fans. Alas for their 
manners. They were snickering “because of the green 
glasses.” The visitors paid the closest attention to the ex- 
ercises, listening to everything with an air of mingled sur- 
prise and interest. As the attractive young valedictorian, 
pretty Sarah Ellen Hart, read her original poem, the gen- 
tleman turned to a member of the school committee to ask, 
“Who is the young lady?” and to his embarrassment re- 
ceived the grim reply, “Oh, she is a daughter of one of our 
Northern mudsills!” 

“A little later one of the school committee introduced the 
Honorable Jefferson Davis whose honeyed eloquence caused 
us to forgive and forget the green spectacles. I do not re- 
member a word he said, but I do remember that his voice 
was music, his words fluent, elegant and charming, and that 
we drank it all in—it was something quite unusual and 
wholly delightful.” 

This same Mrs. Rowland in a short history which she 
wrote of the Girls High School singled out the incident of 
Davis’s attending the 1858 commencement as a “memorable 
episode,” and spoke of it again at some length at a school 
reunion in 1913, more then half a century after its occur- 
rence. Such was the vivid, ineffaceable impression Jeffer- 
son Davis made upon one little New England girl. 

In her accounts Mrs. Rowland omits any mention of the 
unpardonable rudeness of the high school committee mem- 
ber who answered Mr. Davis’s query with, “Oh, she is a 
daughter of one of our Northern mudsills.” Surely the 
ever courteous Mr. Davis was not responsible because some 
Southern senator in a heated moment had once referred to 
all the plain people of the North as “mudsills.” 

Being asked to attend and speak at a high school gradu- 
ation, flattering as it may have been, was a small honor com- 
pared to that tendered to Senator Davis in August. It is 
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a peculiarly interesting fact that the conservative far- 
northern college, Bowdoin, which had graduated Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne, the college situated in the New 
England village where Harriet Beecher Stowe had so re- 
cently written her anti-slavery novel, should have con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. on Jefferson Davis of Miss- 
issippi. 

In 1858, the Trustees and Overseers of Bowdoin College, 
having studied the career of Jefferson Davis as an army of- 
ficer, as Secretary of War, and as United States representa- 
tive and senator, discerned in that honorable record what 
they considered contributions of worth to the country at 
large and generously laying aside all petty sectional and 
party prejudices—of which there were many at the time— 
they paid tribute to those contributions by an LL.D. de- 
gree. 

The degree bestowed by his own Alma Mater upon his 
friend was no doubt pleasing to ex-President Franklin 
Pierce, and also to Leonard Woods, the President of Bow- 
doin College, a Southern and anti-abolitionist sympathizer. 
Curiously enough the only other recipient of an LL.D. de- 
gree from Bowdoin College in 1858 was another United 
States senator, William Pitt Fessenden of Maine. Fessen- 
den’s son has compared his father and Davis. “The two 
senators,” he wrote, ““were very much alike in some of their 
mental and physical characteristics, resembling each other 
in appearance. They both had slender figures and intellec- 
tual faces, were high-strung in spirit and prompt to resent 
attack. Senator Davis was eloquent in debate and sharp in 
reply.” 

These two men alike and yet so unlike who were fre- 
quently on opposing sides of a question in Washington, and 
who had often debated warmly with each other, one a Demo- 
cratic representative of the South with all that that implied in 
1858, the other a New England Republican leader with all 
that that implied, received the same honorary degree at the 
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same time from the same college! It is not surprising that 
the degree was given to Fessenden, a son of Maine, and a 
graduate of Bowdoin. What more natural and fitting than 
that his distinguished services and ability should thus be 
recognized by his home college in his friendly home state. 
The amazing thing is that a degree should have been given 
to Davis—Jefferson Davis so soon to be President of the 
Southern Confederacy. It indicates the possession of com- 
pelling and winning qualities that could not be ignored. 

Judging from the newspapers, the 1858 Bowdoin com- 
mencement was considered a success. 'To quote the Port- 
land Transcript: “On Wednesday, Commencement proper 
took place. The same old hat on the same dignified Presi- 
dential head, entered the church at the usual hour, sur- 
rounded by the dignitaries of the day and the young aspir- 
ants for baccalaureate honors. The ordinary amount of 
fine orations, elegant bouquets, and smiling and chatting 
friends—with music to match—filled the hours appropriated 
to the commencement services. 

“The Degree of LL.D. was conferred upon the distin- 
guished Senators Fessenden of Maine and Davis of Missis- 
sippi. . . . In the evening the President received his 
friends with his usual grace and dignity, his lip wreathed 
with becoming smiles. . . . The services of the week, 
as a whole, are reported as more than usually interesting.” 

The Advertiser chronicled its approval at some length, 
noting among other details of the Wednesday exercises: 
“The number of people present was very large—and by 
many thought to be greater than it has been for several 
years. . . . President Woods wore the surplice, band 
and Oxford cap. . . . The performances of the gradu- 
ating class were considered very creditable; the music was 
excellent, and everything seemed to pass off in a manner 
satisfactory to all concerned. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on Hon. William Pitt Fessenden of this city, and 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, U. S. Senator from Mississippi.” 
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After an account of the Thursday proceedings the Adver- 
tiser concluded, “And thus ended the most brilliant com- 
mencement festivities Bowdoin has enjoyed for several 
years.” 

A few days after the Bowdoin commencement Senator 
Davis in company with Mr. Allan of Montreal, proprietor 
of the steamships, made an inspection of Portland Harbor, 
Davis was particularly interested in this inspection as he 
had done much while Secretary of War to strengthen all 
seacoast defenses. That task had involved his spending a 
great deal of time and thought upon the fortifications of 
Portland Harbor on account of the difficulty of securing 
firm and permanent foundations for the forts there. It was 
of course gratifying to him to view the successful results of 
his conscientious care and labor. 

In the late afternoon just when the brilliant sunset colors 
were appearing in the sky, as the revenue cutter, which had 
been placed at Mr. Allan’s disposal, was winding in and out 
among the numerous green-clad islands on her way back 
towards the wharf a salute was fired in honor of the two dis- 
tinguished guests on board. James L. Farmer, who was 
present, described how the smoke from the saluting gun 
gently settled until it formed an almost perfect silver halo 
above the head of Davis who stood smiling and erect with 
that air of dignity which seldom deserted him. Davis’s 
friends enthusiastically assured him that this halo was a good 
omen—a sign that he was to become a great national leader. 
Alas for the illusive promise of that crown of thin gray 
smoke! 

During their entire stay in Portland, Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
were most cordially and hospitably received, as Mrs. Davis 
herself bore testimony: “The people of Portland were as 
kind as our own could have been, and we met many old ac- 
quaintances and made some agreeable new ones. 
Clam-bakes were arranged for his [Mr. Davis’s] amuse- 
ment, and evenings at home for me, at different charming 
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houses in the town; but most pleasant of all, were the basket 
parties at Cape Elizabeth, where we sat down to exquisite 
refreshments, cooked under the directions of the ladies of 
the city, where each dish was the chef-d’oevre of some good 
housekeeper.” 

Mr. Davis’s popularity as a speaker was so great that at 
one of these out-of-door parties an aristocratic young man 
begged to act as a waiter in order not to miss hearing Mr. 
Davis make an informal speech at the table. 

Madame Blanchard’s where the Davis family stayed was 
no ordinary boarding house, but was famous for its inter- 
esting and cultured guests. It was a meeting place for bril- 
liant folk. There, to quote Mrs. Davis, “happy in the so- 
ciety of intellectual men of bright minds and cordial man- 
ners, Mr. Davis hourly improved, and found . . . rest 
and recreation.” 

Little Maggie—Margaret Davis, a beautiful child of 
four or five, “the light of her father’s eyes’”—had the true 
Davis faculty of winning the hearts of the cold New Eng- 
landers. Her mother said of her: “She could not be kept 
in the old-fashioned garden planted with white, red, and 
black currants in rows under wide-spreading apple-trees, 
but whenever it was possible would run off to the neighbors, 
where her brave little spirited ways always made her wel- 
come. She knew everyone in the neighborhood. One old 
sea captain used to tell her wonderful stories upon which 
she dreamed at night. Not infrequently I heard people in 
the street designate me as ‘little Maggie’s mother.’ ” 

Mr. Davis gave evidence of his sense of humor and lib- 
eral-mindedness one day in a Portland barber shop whither 
he went with his friend Dallas Bache, Benjamin Franklin’s 
grandson, of the Coast Survey fame. The two men got in- 
to conversation with John Todd, the barber, a Yankee 
“character” with a deserved reputation of being something 
of a student and philosopher. Todd asserted that the angel 
that John saw on Patmos, who declared that time should be 
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no longer, was the angel of telegraphy, and then went on to 
discuss modern research and modern experiments as a ful- 
fillment of prophecy, whereupon Davis exclaimed, “That 
is the first and only sensible interpretation I ever heard of 
the Book of Revelations.” 

As he skillfully cut and snipped Davis’s thick hair Todd 
introduced one of his favorite subjects, spiritualism, and 
sternly reproved Davis for dismissing it as utter nonsense 
without having, as he himself acknowledged, studied into it 
at all, which reproof Davis met with the generous words: 
“T will take it all back, sir; I was too fast.” 

As the talk later touched on politics Todd expressed the 
fervent wish that the spirits of Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Adams, and others would return to stop the 
statesmen who were trying to break up the Union. Upon 
being informed by Bache that his present patron was Sen- 
ator Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, the barber quickly said 
to Davis, “As Nathan to David, “Thou art the man,’ ” at 
which sharp thrust Davis laughed heartily and appreci- 
atively, and in the next few weeks went back three times to 
Todd’s shop. Upon one of these three occasions he lis- 
tened tolerantly to Todd’s vehement inveighing against 
slavery. And this is the same Davis who has been charged 
with superciliousness and the inability to see any side of a 
question other than his own! 

In September, 1858, the Davis family were invited to ac- 
company Professor Dallas Bache and his surveying party 
on a camping trip to the eastern part of Maine. An amus- 
ing incident recorded by Mrs. Davis happened on the way. 
At a country inn where the party stayed overnight was a 
very large stout man whom Mr. Davis heard at dawn ap- 
parently addressing a meeting. Upon rising and looking 
out of the window, Mr. Davis beheld the man in the barn- 
yard, clad in a figured calico dressing-gown, surrounded by 
a huge flock of noisy barnyard fowl which he was feeding 
and haranguing. “Consider, weigh, and accept these argu- 
ments, be just to one another, your liberties, your lives de- 
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pend upon it,” he pleaded. When he saw Mr. Davis con- 
vulsed with laughter watching him, he bowed low and said, 
“Fellow citizens, allow me to present one more able and 
more eloquent than myself. Hear ye him,” which made 
Davis laugh harder than ever. Davis was fond of recalling 
this incident which never failed to bring a smile to his face. 
Proof again of the humor and humanness of the man. 
After three happy, health-restoring weeks of outdoor life 
in congenial company on Mount Humpback, the Davis 
family returned to Portland to bid good-bye to friends and 
to start for Washington. Davis left Maine with real re- 
gret, for there had been little to mar the pleasantness and 
restfulness of his three months’ vacation there. ‘To be sure 
his political views had been subject to some relentless criti- 
cism from the Republicans and ardent abolitionists, which 
is not surprising at a time when party and sectional feeling 
about slavery and the right of secession ran hot and high, 
but personally Davis was not only respected and esteemed 
but beloved by many in the far-northern state of Maine. 
Even the editor of the partisan Advertiser which was 
bitter about Davis’s politics announced: “Senator Davis 
has personally received no discourteous notice in our col- 
umns, and he never will.” And again in an editorial he 
wrote: “As a private gentleman we know him [Davis] to 
be polished, refined and courteous; of most liberal culture, 
and we doubt not, honorable impulses. In our younger 
days we were made the recipient of personal courtesies from 
Mr. Davis, which though doubtless out of his own recollec- 
tion, we have no desire to forget and no reluctance to ac- 
knowledge. We would certainly be very happy to recipro- 
cate them at any time an opportunity were afforded us. 
But this has nothing to do with our course as a public 
journalist. . . . The Mississippi senator is not a ‘sensi- 
tive plant,’ and has not battled on the field and in the forum 
for a quarter of a century without being thoroughly inured 
to all kinds of manly controversy . . . therefore we 
shall not cease to discuss Davis’s politics.” And yet a third 
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time the Advertiser insisted, “Of Mr. Davis personally we 
have not a word to say.” 

Expecting to stop off for a day only in Boston on their 
journey South, Mr. and Mrs. Davis were detained there 
because of the sudden, severe but not fatal illness of their 
baby, Jefferson Davis, Jr. “Then,” wrote Mrs. Davis, “I 
saw Boston under its most lovable guise. Every kindness 
was showered upon us that benevolence and sympathy could 
suggest.” “Mrs. Harrison Grey Otis, a large gentle-look- 
ing lady, herself came to spend one night and to help me to 
nurse.” “Throughout the long anxious night she sat calm 
and tender, doing what she could, and this was much. 

Hundreds of others expressed their sympathy in 
the kindest manner.” 

While the family were still in Boston, Mr. Davis was in- 
vited to speak before a large enthusiastic meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall on October 11, where in the course of his 
speech he expressed his gratitude for “that generous hos- 
pitality which evinces itself tonight, which has evinced it- 
self in Boston since I have been here, and showed itself in 
every town and village in New England where I have gone.” 

As Davis thus paid his tribute to Boston and New Eng- 
land, so New England in return—through the mouth of the 
Bostonian, Charles Francis Adams, Jr.—paid to Davis a 
tribute: “To me Davis was a distinctly attractive as well 
as interesting personality. He was very much of 
a gentleman in his address—courteous, unpretending, and 
yet quietly dignified. A man in no way aggressive, yet not 
to be trifled with. I instinctively liked him, and regret ex- 
tremely that it was not my good fortune, then and later, to 
see more of him.” 

Whatever New England people may have thought of 
Davis’s political views at all times, and however they may 
have regarded Davis the President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, in 1858 they recognized in their visitor Jefferson 
Davis, citizen of the United States, a genial, charming 
Southern gentleman with a winning personality. 
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A DROWNED DELTA 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Te Santee, throughout the length of its antediluvian 


Delta, is a tidal river; and when a freshet comes 

down from the Up Country, the whole Delta and 
the mainland stretches bordering both rivers are deeply sub- 
merged. A drowned Delta is a fascinating place; for at 
such a time the opportunities for the observation of the wild 
life of this strange region are unsurpassed. During the last 
thirty years I have seldom lost a chance to go abroad over 
this strangling wasteland, paddling over brakes that I never 
could have penetrated, moving across submerged marsh- 
fields that I never could have traversed; penetrating the dim 
confines of the monstrous swamp that, in ordinary times, Tf 
never could have entered. In the old days, before the hills 
in the northern part of South Carolina were denuded of 
their timber, these freshets were comparatively mild affairs; 
but within my own lifetime they have formidably increased 
in height. The vast volume of yellow water, ramping sea- 
ward, bearing upon its bosom innumerable mad rafts of 
flotsam, is checked by the elemental power of the flood- 
tides. The result is the backing up of a tremendous head of 
water. As a consequence, that very country supposed to be 
inviolate, that mysterious region that concealed thousands 
of lurkers, of timid fugitives, of crafty stalkers, of wild 
dealers in shadowy subterfuge—is suddenly stripped naked 
as it were by the freshet. The flood is a pitiless discloser of 
the wild folks’ most intimate secrets. Dim haunts are ob- 
literated; obscure avenues of escape are closed; there seems 
nothing so reticent and retiring but it is starkly divulged. 
Concealment is a thing of the past. The millennium for the 
observer has dawned. 
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At such a time the wild turkeys are not especially con- 
cerned. ‘They like water. The rising of the insidious tide 
washes out for them, and brings to them on little rafts of 
sedge and on old floating logs all kinds of delectable dain- 
ties. I have seen a flock greedily foraging along the edges 
of the freshet tide, wading unconcernedly out knee-deep to 
examine floating trash-piles. . . . I have seen turkeys 
swimming; but I do not think they enjoy the experience 
much more than chickens do, although they navigate with 
a special sinuous grace. . . . When the waters become 
deep, they take to the trees, where for days they feed on the 
leaf-buds and on the rich variety of berries that the south- 
ern swamp offers. If the tide stays up for a week, as it is 
likely to do unless strong west winds prevail, the great birds 
may fly to the mainland, a mile or more distant. One of 
the genuinely impressive sights to me of wild life is to see 
a huge gobbler launch himself from his lofty perch in some 
giant short-leaf pine or cypress on one of the ridges of the 
Delta and beat his way powerfully toward the mainland. 
In flight these swamp wild turkeys look remarkably black; 
and this shade contributes to the birds’ splendid appearance. 

I do not think it would embarrass a wild turkey in 
the least to fly four or five miles. Once under way, he has 
great momentum and a normal speed of about forty miles 
an hour. I have seen one sail to the ground from the ton 
of a tall pine, never once flapping his wings, and alight some 
two hundred yards from his point of departure. I have 
watched these majestic birds volplane down a mountain- 
side, sailing more than a mile with as much ease and thrilling 
precision as that of any soaring hawk, any scouting turkey- 
vulture, any lordly eagle. 

When the deluge visits the Delta, the turkeys are by no 
means the only ones to take to the trees. Raccoons, caught 
foraging far from their dens by the stealing waters, will 
take absurdly obvious refuges. I once caught five half- 
grown ones in a tiny cypress—their combined weights mak- 
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ing the tree sway perilously in the gulping tide. Wild- 
cats, opossums, rabbits, and birds of many sorts will resort 
to the trees and the bushes and the vines for safety. But 
not in the least disturbed by the waters are the otter and the 
mink. Valiant swimmers, incredible divers, possessed of a 
relative strength that would make an Olympic champion 
hide a much diminished head, the savage submerging of the 
Delta does not concern them. The mink, indeed, does not 
often show himself; and I should not say that the otter is 
at all eager to attract notice. But the high waters some- 
times enable the observer to see these fascinating and ob- 
scure creatures. 

On the Santee Delta there are a good many otter. They 
love the retired creeks, the old half-choked canals, the high 
mud-banks down which they can slide with the joyous aban- 
don of children. So powerful are they and so aggressive 
that they really have few natural enemies. I can think of 
but two that would attack an otter if the latter is mature; 
a wildcat and an alligator. The grotesque wild razorbacks 
would fight for economic reasons. But I consider the alli- 
gator the otter’s real menace. Lurking grimly at almost 
every creek-bend, this pitiless marauder is in wild life what 
the submarine is in naval affairs. . . . For many years 
I used to be acquainted with a fine male otter that made his 
home in a “reserve”—an artificial lagoon on the borders of 
our plantation. One day while in a canoe on this lake I saw 
my old friend swimming far ahead of me on the inky black 
water. Close behind him I discerned the head of a bull al- 
ligator, apparently gliding stealthily in the wake of the ot- 
ter. Little more than the alligator’s eyes were showing; 
and as every observer of this reptilian brigand knows, the 
alligator can move very swiftly in the water without a 
sound, and without creating much more disturbance than the 
merest ripple. 

The otter came to a heavy floating island of wampee, on 
which he dragged himself out glisteningly. His sleek hide 
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winked glossily in the sunshine. Halting on the slot, the me a 
bull alligator mysteriously vanished. But as I never saw aon 
the otter again, I do not believe that the ‘gator was more te 
ot than temporarily thwarted of his prey. . . . Certainly Mo 
the presence of an alligator is a constant menace to almost | 
every living thing of that vicinity. Fish of all sorts, calves, South 
wild ducks, and other aquatic birds, dogs, hogs, fawns, kids. the B 
of goats, lambs—all fall victims to this grim marauder, ane 
this voracious and promiscuous feeder. An alligator ap- 7 
parently does not care about attacking a full-grown deer. < a. 
The deer’s ability to protect itself with its sharp lance- Fc 
shaped hoofs is really formidable; and in the case of a buck, Rite 
the antlers are menacing. Though in the Low Country of rege 
the Carolinas both deer and alligators are exceedingly colon 
abundant, and though I have observed both all my life, J spiel 
have never known one of these powerful reptiles to kill « pay 
full-grown deer. Especially in hot weather deer consort to really 
| those very places where they might easily become victims ged 
to the ’gator’s slashing tail and crushing jaws, but ap- So 
parently there is no record of such an attack. I have watched jacen 
deer swim across alligator-infested waters, into which for tober, 
a dog to enter would be certain death, but I never saw a doe stan, 
or a stag molested. Is it because long ago some saurian an- ona | 
cestor had an unfortunate encounter with a spirited buck— ani < 
and as a result a tradition against molesting the whitetail Leet 
has become established in alligatordom? denen 
When I was not more than five years old my imagination ont 
was stirred by stories of the plantation negroes of what such 
they awesomely termed “the great Jackfield bull.” And Sows 
my young ears were made to tingle with the deep roarings ing e 
of this minotaur that used to sing his grim tumultuous solos pear 
in Jackfield, one of the lonely stretches of the Delta across the y 
from our place. When I was fifteen, a negro boy and I Sache. 
caught this same alligator on a line; and his fourteen feet of ing, : 
scaly length testified to his having been in this world a long and 
time. The largest alligator I ever saw killed was in the 
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South Santee. He measured a little over sixteen feet, and 
his appearance was distinctly prehistoric—a veritable 
“dragon of the prime.” His teeth, now in my possession, 
would make rather respectable tusks for a pigmy elephant. 

Most Americans presume that Florida is the natural 
home of the alligator. There are now a great many more in 
South Carolina, and possibly in Georgia. In the Santee, 
the Black, the Waccamaw, the Ashley, the Cooper, the Sa- 
vannah, they are a positive menace; and the stockraiser has 
every year to charge to profit and loss the damage wrought 
by these antediluvian monsters. . . . I personally have 
never known a man to be attacked by an alligator; but I 
know waters in which it would probably be folly for a man 
to swim. While wading in the comparatively shallow 
waters of a lagoon at home, I have had a bull ’gator stalk 
me with eerie stealth. He did not tell me what he was about, 
and I offered him no opportunity to show what his behavior 
really meant; but, if I interpreted aright his movements and 
his aspect, he had upon me murderous designs. 

So numerous are alligators in all the waters ad- 
jacent to the Delta that, from late March to mid-Oc- 
tober, it is hardly possible to go any distance along those 
strange shores without having several come into sight. I 
used to know intimately two great negro alligator hunters; 
and with these men I used to traverse many a mile of this 
beautiful, melancholy, haunted country. Often has Scipio 
drawn me down beside him at the base of some old cypress 
on the river-bank, and has set up a whining series of barks 
such as a cur dog will give in treeing a squirrel. Within a 
few minutes black heads, eager but secretive, with protrud- 
ing eye-sockets whence gazed cold lambent eyes, would ap- 
pear on the river. There would be gray backs awash with 
the yellow tide, the tips of dark snouts, the tips of dark 
tails—all stalking the same imaginary luscious prey. Noth- 
ing, apparently, is worth so much to an alligator as a dog; 
and the one sure way of literally whistling this formidable 
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reptile to you is by imitating a dog’s bark. My dusky art- 
ist Scipio always barked in the absorbed, distracted, eager 
manner of a dog that is busily engaged in treeing. The al- 
ligator is able nicely to distinguish that kind of detached 
bark from the trailing or the baying note. 

As wild turkeys come to the Delta for sanctuary, so do 
the deer; in fact, there are always deer on that long wild is- 
land. Hounded as they are in that part of the country, 
deer naturally take to water; and many a stag puts one of 
the broad rivers between himself and his pursuers. I see 
on the ancient banks that check the vast wasteland many 
signs of deer—their tracks, trees on which they have rubbed 
their itching velvety antlers, dropped horns, great patches 
pawed bare by the bucks, truculent in the mating season. 
In ordinary times, so dense is the cover, these deer are not 
often seen; but when a freshet comes, their presence is di- 
vulged, like that of everything else, howsoever evanishing 
its nature may be. I have found them on the taller ridges, 
keeping company with a curious assortment of refugees— 
with wild goats, turkeys, hoary moccasins, savage razorback 
hogs, trembling wild-eyed cattle. For the far-off mainland 
I have seen deer swimming manfully. Though powerful 
swimmers, they go craftily, often coming to rest and for the 
purpose of reconnoitering, against some half-submerged 
bush or tussock. Once in flood-time I surprised a big stag 
on a long bank on which the water was only about a foot 
deep. So frantic was his getaway that, though the pathway 
of his escape was quite open to me, I never saw him again! 
He disappeared in a perfect Niagara of mist and spume and 
white water that his wild speed threw up about him and be- 
hind him. Never was a stormy smoke-screen more effective! 

Long residence on the Delta makes the deer burly and 
heavy. In that wild country they have abundant rich food, 
they are undisturbed, and they have the kind of environment 
that their ancestors had. The deer-antlers that I have from 


the Delta are noble in the massiveness of their architecture, 
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splendid in size, weight, and symmetry. They are also 
much darker than the horns of the pineland deer; and they 
have an air of picturesqueness that one may well associate 
with the extraordinary place whence they come. 

There is no human habitation on the Delta now. There 
may be a duck-hunter’s shack; but far down the river there 
are evidences of an earlier occupation than any within the 
memory of man. Here the Cherokees lived and hunted, 
and their strange mounds are to be seen at “Indianfield,” 
one of the Delta tracts. Here, too, one encounters the ro- 
mantic ruin of a peculiar tower on “Moorland’—a “slave- 
tower,” wherein slaves working the ricefields might take 
refuge in case of a sudden tropical storm. This vast region 
was once almost a solid ricefield; and today the banks re- 
main, and the canals and ditches. In the heads of the canals, 
the “trunk-docks” as they are called, is the most unbeliev- 
ably good fishing—for bream, bass, green mormouth, gaudy 
perch. But despite the numbers of their inhabitants, these 
little lagoons are solitary silent places. No waters in the 
world are more placid. It seems their nature to be still, to 
mirror tall pines and mourning cypresses; to dream, and to 
hold, if in their mystic silence any runes, the songs of an- 
cient and eternal sleep. 

The Delta reminds me of Browning’s “House.” I ex- 
plore it; I study its inhabitants; I go round it and through 
it. But its mystery remains. It is as elusive and therefore 
as fascinating as the human spirit. 

Often at night I have stood on the tall bluff at “Fair- 
field,” overlooking the broad reaches of the lower Santee. 
That vantage-point affords the finest of all views of the 
tremendous Delta. And the scene is most memorable at 
night—having about it a vastness, a reticence, a mystery 
akin to eternity itself. Below me stretch the quiet waters 
of the great river, mirroring myriads of brilliant stars; 
northward and southward the mighty stream retires— 
northward into the mouldering swamp, southward toward 
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the waiting sea. From the Delta I can hear strange cries: 
the complaining whines of marsh-raccoons; the grunts of 
the half-wild hogs; the chattering medley made by hosts of 
wildfowl feeding; the shril! sweet cries of wood-ducks on the 
wing; the pitiful shriek of something that a fiend of a wild- 
cat has flayingly caught. . . . Far down the river I 
can hear the boatsong of the negro shad-fishermen, retura- 
ing from their day of toil. To all these sounds, the heart as 
well as the ear may be attentive. Beyond the limpid and 
mystic river stretch the vast waste fields of the Delta coun- 
try, the lonely woods of that melancholy fair land. But one 
touch is needed to make the scene magic, and this is supplied 
by the rising moon. With a sorcery divine she floods the 
tall bluff with light, casting her streaming argent beauty 
over the Delta—and upon its sybil-pages writing the scat- 
tered dreams of her sorrow and of her glamour. 
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THE SAD STORY OF ROMANCE 
By FREDERICK P. MAYER 


the banks of the Ohio River or the Mississippi heard 

the tooting of steamboat whistles and the sing-song 
of “Annie Laurie,” played with discord and abandon on a 
steam organ. If we were near enough to the water, and if 
we were children, we looked down the river to the dazzling 
white boards of a huge side wheeler that carried red and 
white streamers marked “Show Boat,” and as like as not, 
under those banners, paper signs announcing “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” or probably, “East Lynne.” And if we dwelt in- 
land, where the magic of seeing our theater come splashing 
around a bend in the river was denied us, we at least had, 
in summer usually and at Chautauquas or fairs, more splen- 
did, more elaborate versions of the old dramas. Yet, today, 
most of the children know “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as a rather 
dreary story that is injected into reading lists at school or 
presented to them, at special occasions, by Sunday School 
teachers. Grown-ups, who, we know, used to take the old 
romances seriously, now smile at “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” put- 
ting a book that almost started a war into the class with 
Ethel M. Dell, or just below. The present “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”—although we are told travelling versions still hit 
the backwoods towns—now appears in musical comedy as 
a burlesque with little Eva jazzing her trip to Heaven and 
Topsy enmeshed in an elaborate Charleston. Something 
has happened to romance, or at least, to some stories we 
used to take seriously. Just what takes the power and the 
tears from things we used to feel were sadly beautiful? It 
is a question worth an answer. 


Teo was a time when those of us who dwelt on 
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Romance—and I use the term loosely for writing that is sitive 
extravagant in action, expression, or emotional resources; and t 
: that is pitched beyond the factual realities of everyday life and 0 
; —seems to spoil easily. The very weepy book of yesterday lect | 
too often brings laughter today. Everyone at some time seem: 
experiences the disquieting feeling of picking up an old so ml 
novel that he once rated superlative in fine sentiment only Hooc 
to find it gone flat, even a bit silly. It may be “Trilby,” or and s 
“The Sorrows of Werther,” or “Jean Christophe,” or or it 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” or it may be and : 
“The Spy,” or “When Knighthood Was in Flower” or “The the s¢ 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” (You must make leave 
your own list.) The same thing happens with old songs, assur 
like “O Ye Tears” and “What Are the Wild Waves Say- chur 
ing?” and “The Plains of Peace” or old rag-time like bellic 
“Moonlight Bay.” It makes you wonder, when things like main 
this happen, whether the world is getting old or whether you Byrc 
are; or whether you are merely, today, a keener critic. muct 
Love letters have this common fault of spoiling if they “Glo 
are looked back upon. The comedy in a wife’s reading the y 
moonlit lines of twenty years ago when the boy of that time, at le: 
now fat and a little bald, smokes a vile cigar in the next port 
room, is an ordinary situation for ironic laughter, off stage feeli 
and on. The worst of it is that the irony is real and makes lovel 
even true love seem absurd. The blatant letters of the front “She 
page divorce records are horrible and inane to a greater grea 
degree because the pitiless type and the bloodlessness of le- Byr 
gality shrivel every vestige of sentiment. Indeed, love it- bain 
self is a thing of the evening and impermanent illusion; it illus 
is hard to think of great passion combined with daylight. their 
So far, my romantic examples have been of an obvious able 
sort, the kind in which deeds, tears, or sighs are an end in coul 
themselves, although “Jean Christophe” and “Werther” T 
must, in some judgments, be beyond mere primary romance. othe 
But even greater things lose their glory in a similar way if 195( 
not so soon or in so great measure. Sir Walter Scott, sen- arch 
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sitive writer that he was, susceptible to the truly pictorial 
and the judiciously dramatic, able to tell a story of action 
and order, cannot save himself today from comparative neg- 
lect because, with the possible exception of “Ivanhoe,” he 
seems to us to have lived in a world that resembles nothing 
so much as a cardboard moving picture set for “Robin 
Hood.” We cannot feel, inside us, that what his knights 
and serfs do is real or ever was. The fault may lie with us; 
or it may be that Walter Scott was too ardent for romance 
and so let his books protest too much. Even Milton, with 
the somber thrill of Hell and his charges of heavenly armies, 
leaves most of us today only academically interested; I am 
assured by most young people who read him that the mystic, 
churchly ecstasy of living under the shadow of angelic re- 
bellion does not come often. The organ roll of his lines re- 
mains without the awe that organ music ought to bring. 
Byron, we are beginning to see, erred on the side of too 
much self yearning; our modern Byron of Barrington’s 
“Glorious Apollo” would have been, I think, heresy among 
the young people of fifty years ago—among the bohemians, 
at least. Yet, today’s romantics have not rallied to the sup- 
port of Byron or his poetry or to the attack upon the un- 
feelng Barrington. Indeed, with the exception of those 
lovely lyrics, potent and yet restrained to sincerity, like 
“She walks in beauty,” and “O, talk not to me of a name 
great in story,” and “There be none of Beauty’s daughters,” 
Byron’s white heat has cooled to an ashy red, especially if 
we read “Childe Harold” or “Don Juan” too long. These 
illustrations, like the earlier ones, may be too personal in 
their origin to prove the point. Yet I think it not improb- 
able that from the great names in English letters most of us 
could make our own corresponding catalog. 

The reaction against extravagant manners extends to 
other things besides writing. The sky line of New York in 
1950 will contain few Gothic roofs or spires, we are told by 
architects. Our new vision of beauty is a matter of merging 
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planes, and angles, geometric subtleties; doubts about gar- really 
goyle rain spouts and twisted carvings assail us, just as, to of one 
a lesser degree, the elaborateness of the uncouth American anoth 
" ) mansard house gave way to more simplicity in modern home life o1 
design. We laugh at bulging bay windows and curved heart: 
towers, and countless brackets at the eaves. Our inspiration and si 
takes us on to new forms, and the old seem cheap where they and a 
once were praised. Like old fashioned American architec- “Til 
ture—falsely grand and noisy in the 1850’s—old fashioned _ Spen: 
American oratory and rhetoric of the stage is now used only of W 
for burlesque or by Tammany vote getters who should know and § 
better and do. It is hard to imagine a serious speech in wortl 
Senate starting off with something like Clay’s or Webster’s its Or 
or Calhoun’s oratory. It is not that the earlier style is main 
wrong, but it is true that it is used today only as a second factu 
rate manner; that is to say, it is not the style of a Wilson or istenc 
even of a Page. truth 
To carry the idea further, an illustration from books ap- eight 
plies. Sir Walter Scott once wrote an introduction for denls 
Horace Walpole’s “The Castle of Otranto,” and prefixed a ran 
this note: | early 
The applause due to chastity and precision of style, to a and ‘ 
happy combination of supernatural agency with human in- soon, 
terest, to a tone of feudal manners and language, sustained last 1 
by characters strongly drawn and well discriminated, and same 
to unity of action producing scenes alternately of interest 
and of grandeur—the applause, in fine, which cannot be de- and 1 
nied to him who can excite the passions of fear and of pity, and 
must be awarded to the author of “The Castle of Otranto.” of ro 
And the modern editor of the vclume, Caroline Spurgeon, — 
adds our present day comment to Scott’s. i 
“The Castle of Otranto” today no longer thrills or awes ey 
its reader, nor does it excite in his breast. as it did in Scott's, blind 
the emotions of pity and fear; far less does it cause him, as 
it did Gray and his fellow dons at Cambridge, “‘to ery a lit- easil 
tle” and to be “afraid to go to bed o’ nights.” roma 
So the golden bowl of romance is broken. But it is never a 
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really broken, after all, for as the romantic book or music 
of one generation begins to wear thin and appear ridiculous, 
another book and more music, filied full of the wonder of 
life or the sadness of it, come to take their hold upon men’s 
hearts. For man is incurably romantic, and he must dream 
and sing himself twilight songs to keep his hope of God high 
and a meaning for life before him. “Jean Christophe” and 
“Trilby” are followed by “Moon Calf’ and “Cytherea”; 
Spenser trails the old romancers; Handel comes in the age 
of Wordsworth, and, later, in a different key, come Brahms 
and Schumann and even Strauss. Morris follows Words- 
worth, and so the story goes. The romantic work may lose 
its once widespread potency (although merit may still re- 
main), but romance lives even through periods of the direst 
factuality and sordid attention to the physical basis of ex- 
istence. Indeed, romance, crushed to earth, is a little like 
truth in the proverb. When hid for long—as it was in the 
eighteenth century—romantic expression blazes forth sud- 
denly with all the more irtensity; although, it is true, with 
a rank abundance that means bombast as in some of the 
early Gothic novels. Witness “Vathek” and “Otranto” 
and “Udolpho.” Alongside of the bad writing that dies 
soon, come the greater works of the romantic spirit, that 
last longer and touch men so deeply that, before they die as 
romances do, they have given life and potency to new books 
and new writers of a coming age—all romantic and young 
and singing new songs for their age. This is the eternity 
of romance and the tragedy of it; for beauty of this sort 
seems like the charm of a very lovely woman, perfect but 
easily destroyed, much more easily marred by time and 
change than the solider qualities of good sense and virtue 
and honesty—things necessary but free from heart-aches or 
blinding joy. In this view of romance as a thing made 
easily laughable, we must recognize above all the worth of 
romance and its better and worse forms, the one dying fast 
as it ought, and the other lasting and passing on its spirit 
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if not its material to the great body of books we call liter- tragi 
ature. has h 
q There is another note to be made here. The word “ex- : 
4 travagant” has unfortunate connotations that ought to be ing 0 
: guarded against, before we go on to consider the reasons ep 
that romantic art is so often comic where it wants to be pW 
serious. Men who are English by nature or training readily way. 
join extravagance with vulgarity, although the two are by Rom 
no means the same. To be sure, extravagance is often vul- on 
gar, but it need not be so. There are times when extrava- with 
gant expression is the normal outlet of strong emotion or Ee 
tumultuous feeling, and at some moment of supercharged by tl 
impulses, extravagance is as natural as restraint at another wher 
time. Ascetic austerity is not in itself commendatory; other H 
peoples like the Latins, have found the joy of being ex- dad 
pressive, and so they have had the greater and better ro- Re 
mances in the past because their love stories and romantic nate 
tragedies have not been so self conscious. This applies to seal 
the French spirit at the time of Chrétien de Troyes as well. i 
The Englishman, taking a story like any of Boccaccio’s, is oad 
inclined to tame it. In art, extravagance has more than one ann 
form also. Early baroque art is extravagant but honest; nate 
the later rococo is extravagant and bad. The ornateness of self. 
a Gothic facade is as easy and expected as the mystic zeal sale 
that put it up; the wood scroll work on an American sum- port 
mer hotel can never be anything but ugly. Or to go back yet 
to poetry, the eccentricities and extravagance of John lyric 
Donne are the fervor of the man’s spirit expressed in verse, poet 
but in later of the metaphysicals, John Donne’s genius for the 
the ornate becomes mere metrical geometry. Extrava- | eine 
gance, then, is no condemnatory judgment on romantic art; on 1 
to say a thing is extravagant is merely to recognize a qual- sacs 
ity, good or bad, that enters into romantic creation. into 
In looking back, as we have done, at old plays and songs aot 
and novels, we are faced with the realization that romance, mar 
good or bad, tends to the comic instead of to the exalted or 
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tragic. Mr. Aldous Huxley, in “Those Barren Leaves” 
has his Mr. Cardan express this same idea. 


; “T demand from my art the added luxury of be- 
ing moved. And, somehow, one can’t feel emotion about 
anything so furiously and consciously emotional. 

It’s not by making wild and passionate gestures that an 
artist can awake emotion in the spectator. It isn’t done that 


way. . . - That is why good romantic art is so rare. 
Romanticism . . . makes violent gestures; it relies 
on . . . Stage effects: it is ambitious to present you 


with emotion in the raw and palpitating form. That is to 
say, the romantic style is in essence a comic style. 

Even writers of a great and genuine talent were betrayed 
by the essentially comic nature of a style into being farcical 
when they meant to be romantically tragical.” 


How does it happen, then, that the romantic book fails in 
what it tries to do? Why does romance spoil? 

Romantic art often demands more emotional expendi- 
ture than the moment is honestly worth; at such times the 
reader simply refuses to match his posturing with the au- 
thor’s and laughs instead. Then the reader is like a boy in 
a school play, who knows he ought to be acting in the grand 
manner of the infant George Washington but makes faces 
instead, turning drama to farce and so saving his natural 
self. Whatever virtue lies in the much praised “classical 
restraint” is in the reticence with which normal feeling is 
portrayed. Then, whenever “extravagance” is demanded, 
even classic works like “Prometheus Bound” give way to 
lyric rapture, but by the time the surge of high tension 
poetry comes, we are convinced by the previous restraint that 
the glow of words and passion is inevitable. We are con- 
vinced of the authenticity of the moment. The romantic, 
on the other hand, gets illuminations and ecstasies over al- 
most anything, and by too much rapture ruins his “seeing 
into the life of things” and so becomes an enthusiast. It is 
not only in naming your emotion or in gesturing that ro- 
mance grows comic—as Huxley suggests—but it is in ges- 
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turing too often or becoming too receptive to emotional flatio 
stimuli. Wordsworth, for example, has his troubles in mak- first | 
ing us sympathetic to his thought whenever he finds too nothi 
many flowers, too many thoughts that lie too deep for tears, to m 
Romance, moreover, must ask this high emotionality be- prov: 
cause of its very nature. It is impossible to keep a mood anotl 
for long, and romance is a matter of mood, a high strung force 
emotional attitude towards experience. This is a corollary sents 
proposition to the previous comment and a second reason usua 
for the unconscious comedy in romance. This romantic ing. 
mood is with difficulty built up and with ease broken down his a 
into its caricature, “romanticizing,” a burlesque of the real to it 
mood, and hence, comedy. A mood that stays too long So i 
with us is insanity, emotional intensity without rational in- than 
termission. This is to say, good romance, full of extraordi- Tot 
nary emotional material because of the poetic mood it tries way 
to give, must be short to save itself. The only alternative earl; 
is a romance pitched to insanity, a world of violent, ruthless sami 
feeling with no let up until physical exhaustion is reached Mrs 
in the writer or reader, but that, fortunately, is not the not 
world of sane men. A good romance, then, must be built man 
on material that is believably the stuff for a poetic mood mov 
(you cannot write great romance about a dead fly) ; it must O 
be pitched to the mood with audacity and skill; and being the 
done, must stop before the mood or the reader fails. Long or t! 
romance is impossible without breathing spaces. Romance reac 
is like courtship in a love affair: marriage finishes the senti- to t 
mentalized love making as it must; for the continued stress Mo 
of living on an exalted plane would be devastating to the reac 
more rational happiness that ought to follow. ful 
A mood, to develop this idea more fully, demands delicate us, 
technique and extreme sensibility in both the writer and the boo 
reader, if the result is to be the opening of magic casements C 
and not just the banging of medieval shutters. A grandiose easi 
style like Walpole’s will render impotent whatever figment mat 
of reality lies hidden under the writing. This is to say: in- liar 
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flation, bad writing, poor style—authors’ defects—are the 
first cause for romance that turns comic. To say all this is 
nothing new. Another idea needs to be added, in fairness 
to men like Walpole and Scott: styles change and the ap- 
proved diction of one age becomes the burlesque style of 
another. This is something the writer cannot help; he is 
forced by the fact of living to accept the style his age pre- 
sents. ‘The romance, in reference to style changes, is un- 
usually unfortunate in comparison to other types of writ- 
ing. Needing all the literary resources of the writer and 
his age in order to give its delicate mood facility, it gathers 
to itself a maximum of stylistic excesses and eccentricities. 
So it is that a romantic book goes out of date more quickly 
than its more restrained and conventional contemporary. 
To be fully aware of the splash of effects in romance, a good 
way is to compare the social novels of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries with the Gothic novels of the 
same period. Compare, for example, Fanny Burney with 
Mrs. Radcliffe; Jane Austen with Walter Scott. We are 
not so far away, today, from the style of the early novel of 
manners, but even our present day romances are far re- 
moved from the style of a Walpole or a Radcliffe. 

On the other hand, the failure of a romance may lie with 
the reader. He may be removed from the writer, the theme, 
or the age, and may lose the peculiar charm of the book he is 
reading because he is not honestly striving to adjust himself 
to the book or to the variations in style that years bring. 
Most of us have had the misfortune to hear a book we like 
read aloud by a derisive clown who makes everything beauti- 
ful seem silly through his own signal depravity. Most of 
us, too, approximate such ridicule by picking up any old 
book of fifty years ago with a condescending smile. 

Contemporaries, for this reason, are always the most 
easily satisfied. They are caught by the immediacy of the 
materials; they find themselves or their town or their pecu- 
liar dreams put into print. They are flattered. They think 
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as the author thinks. They have the same enthusiasms as 


the writer. Consider the ease with which mediocre plays of = 
the South Seas have received praise for no other reason but fund 
that our age is in love with tropical glamour. Yet the plays Seiad 
have, for the most part, been cheaply done, theatrical, and oad. 
sometimes, sensually depraved. ‘They were romances, how- ahili 
ever, written in our own beloved style and with our own fa- +t is 
vorite themes. That they will be given serious considera- he r 
tion in an age that has wearied of the tropics or knows the T 
tropics is hard to believe. ~~ 

But romance that does not turn comic must be more than iene 
adequate in style. Two examples are of use here. First, to poet 
grow maudlin over the jingles your ten year old child may give 
compose in rhyming moments is funny and irritating to they 
your neighbors; that is, you become comic and the neighbors H 
grow justly irritated, for they recognize that the jingles are his « 
only child songs that almost any parent discovers, and cual 
judged from a point of view free from parental adoration, to F 


are wretched poetry. This is to say, romance must have a 
theme that must rank high in the scale of emotional verities, 
even when viewed dispassionately. Great romance cannot 
be written over a triviality, no matter how much we love a 
trivial thing. Second—to go back to the love letters that 
were used as an illustration—if the man who wrote them 
lives, and grows old and comfortable, and above all, marries 
the woman to whom he wrote them, the woman usually 
laughs and the man may, too, as he reads them over. But 
if the man married someone else, or if he died, or if the 
woman died—in short, if the dream of the letters remained 
a dream and the man forever young, then those letters are 
romantic and beautiful, no matter if, under the varying cir- 
cumstances, the man lived, or grew old and fat, or if the 
woman lived and married someone else. Romance seems 
to be stable and powerful and free from comic disintegration 
when the ideal is beyond, 2 vision not achieved. This is the 
lesson that Christopher Marlowe learned early, something 
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that life does not always teach to poets. We must have, in 

at romance, mystic, supernatural overtones based in 
fundamental human experience, and not Poe-esque eccen- 
tricities or colorful abnormality, although Poe, it must be 
said, exhibits the power of genius plus style to save improb- 
abilities from becoming ridiculous. All this is to say that 
it is humanly right to be romantic; the important thing is to 
be romantic in the right way. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes is a good romantic to use here 
as illustration, for he combines the two kinds of romance in 
himself. He is often straining too much and makes his 
poetry comic, but at other times he takes honest themes and 
gives them poetic form in which they reach high poetry; 
they endure. 

Here is “The Old Ghost” in which Beddoes just misses 
his effect because he tried so hard to be archaically melan- 
choly, and because ghosts in this predicament are not clese 
to genuine human experience, even imaginatively. 


Over the water an old ghost strode 
To a churchyard on the shore, 

And over him the waters had flowed 
A thousand years or more, 

And pale and wan and weary 
Looked never a sprite as he; 

For it’s lonely and it’s dreary 
The ghost of a body to be 

That has mouldered away in the sea. 


Over the billows the old ghost stepped, 
And the winds in mockery sung; 

For the bodiless ghost would fain have wept 
Over the maiden that lay so young 

"Mong the thistles and toadstools so hoary. 
And he begged of the waves a tear, 

But they shook upwards their moonlight glory, 
And the shark looked on with a sneer 

At his yearning desire and agony. 
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Against this moonlit poem with its sneering shark ought 
to be placed Beddoes’ well known “Dream-Pedlary.” The 
age has not yet come when this romantic theme is laughable. 


I 

If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 

Some cost a passing bell; 
Some a light sigh, 

That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose leaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell, 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rung the bell, 
What would you buy? 


II 


A cottage lone and still, 
With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 


Until I die. 
Such pear! from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. Ww 
Were dreams to have at will, we | 
This would best heal my ill, ei 
This would I buy. —_ 
that 
III ligio 
But there were dreams to sell cost, 
Ill didst thou buy; able 
Life is a dream, they tell, who 
Waking to die. and 
Dreaming a dream to prize, mute 
Is wishing ghosts to rise; to gi 
And if I had the spell and 
To call the buried well, quisi 
Which one would I? is a 
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IV 


If there are ghosts to raise, 
What shall [ call, 

Out of hell’s murky haze, 
Heaven’s blue pall? 

Raise my loved long-lost boy 

To lead me to his joy.— 

There are no ghosts to raise; 

Out of death lead no ways; 
Vain is the call. 


Know’st thou not ghosts to sue 
No love thou hast. 

Else lie, as I will do, 
And breathe thy last. 

So out of Life’s fresh crown 

Fall like a rose leaf down. 

Thus are the ghosts to woo; 

Thus are all dreams made true, 
Ever to last! 


When we look back at the romance that has gone, and when 
we look ahead at what comes to us new each year, romance 
appears eternal despite its comedy. The reason for ro- 
mantic art and its strength every few decades seems to be 
that a spiritual escape from reality, like the escape that re- 
ligion tries to give on an ethical plane, must be had at all 
cost, sometimes, even, at the cost of good writing, present- 
able themes, and common sense. It is a fortunate writer 
who can give wings to his spirit, dream beautiful dreams, 
and yet be giving us the truth about men and women, trans- 
muted truth, instead of mere fairy tales. That is the way 
to great romance, and explains why Shelley fails us at times 
and why Keats to this day seems not to have lost his ex- 
quisite charm. This means, of course, that great romance 
is a rare thing, a much rarer thing than the literature of de- 
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tail, for it takes less art to report life than it does to catch 


the spiritual flavor of living. On the other hand, the path ae 
of the romancer is more often a rosy one in his own age than it all 
is the path of the realist, for each age is so eager for libera- of ox 
tion from its factual world that it welcomes any contem- nil 
porary who pictures moonlight and lovely women. This, from 


let me say, is usually true. although it must be admitted that child 
there come periods like the one we have just passed through, 


when the world gets romantic about dirt and loves squalor vr 
and is afraid of dreams. Happily for the beauty of books, roma 
such times come seldom. views 
Our present romantic novels and poetry are an example eralh 
of escape from too much living. In February, 1921, Carl a ™ 
Van Doren said this about American fiction: move 
coincident with the imperialistic excitement of cann 

the Spanish War, came a brief reaction towards romance— If ne 
rococo and prolific. During those same years there likewise _ work 
began the discontent with romance and reticence from which Ww 
springs the tendency of naturalism now current. will 
Mr. Van Doren could not have said “the tendency of nat- _ to m 
uralism now current” of the autumn months of 1925. Some- sad : 
thing has happened to writers and readers since 1921, and dang 
the new wave in books is romance again. Witness books Ty 
like “Sea Horses,” “Cold Harbor,” “Ordeal,” “The Rector the « 
of Maliseet,” “Sard Harker,” “The Professor’s House,” poeti 
“The Perennial Bachelor,” and “Race.” The mid-western say ¢ 
screen door and stable literature has about worn down our sense 
endurance of the ugly, and we are again writing and read- yond 
ing to find new beauties, new places, and new people. Too “Mr: 
much affirmation that life is real, that life is a nasty trap, F 
has made some of us deny the affirmation, because some of Pete 
us have tasted life and found it good. sudd 
So it happens that, half in defiance, we are praising our what 
romancers as indiscriminately as earlier ages praised theirs; back 
any book advertisements in the weekly book review journals i 
will prove this. We are suddenly, and rather wholesomely, collet 
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in love with romance. As a result we are saying unwise 
things in favor of our own brand of dreams. That makes 
it all very hard to keep a critical balance and to know what 
of our new literature is honestly romantic in the best sense 
and what is absurdity. Some day someone may be quoting 
from the novels of these years and saying how ridiculously 
childlike these twentieth century readers were. It is wholly 
conceivable that an age like Pope’s may come again, when 
rationality and severe restraint will prevail and the whole 
romantic tradition from Wordsworth to Masefield will be 
viewed with the same incredulous dislike with which we gen- 
erally have regarded the age of Shaftesbury and the “Essay 
on Man.” Mr. Mencken, for example, is already so far re- 
moved from religious romance as Dante writes it that he 
cannot understand the “Inferno” except as a gigantic satire. 
If not a satire, asks Mr. Mencken, why did Dante call his 
work a comedy? So the old landmarks of romance fade. 

What will remain as great romantic art? What romance 
will not degenerate into unintended comedy? These are, 
to me, the most absorbing of literary speculations. The 
sad and checkered history of romance has made prophecy 
dangerous. 

Two books I have come upon lately seem to me to have 
the essential qualities of enduring romance; they combine 
poetic vision with a fundamental soundness in what they 
say of life and men and human emotions. They are in no 
sense “best” books, but I feel that they are well written be- 


yond most. There is a beautiful passage in Virginia Wolff’s 
“Mrs. Dalloway.” 


For they might be parted for hundreds of years, she and 
Peter; she never wrote a letter and his were dry sticks; but 
suddenly it would come over her, If he were with me now 
what would he say!—some days, some sights bringing him 
back to her calmly, without the old bitterness; which per- 
haps was the reward of having cared for people; they came 


back in the middle of St. James’s Park on a fine morning— 
indeed they did. 
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At the very end of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s “Tide Marks” 
a passage of description of his journey’s end can stand al- 
most as an epitome of English romance—of what it is built 
on and of what it hopes to be. 


We got under way again, and night fell on the coast and 
sank at last over all the waters. Leaning on the bulwarks 
and gazing landward, I could just make out a deeper shadow 
athwart the seas of night, formless under the faint glimmer 
in the meridian. It had no bounds. It was immense and 
intangible. Looking at it, I felt an awakening of under- 
standing. I felt the inward glow of a new and deep desire. 
I cannot tell you what the shadow was, for though tran- 
scendently it was there, it was dim and mysterious, almost 
beyond vision; England! That shadow was the indenture 
on the very stars of an old grandeur, the memory impressed 
on night itself, blurred but indelible, of an ancient renown. 
It was the emanation of an idea too great for us to know; 
the dimmering through the gloom to me in my isolation and 
misgivings of wonderful things almost forgotten, of the 
dreams and exaltations of splendid youth, of the fidelity of 
comrades, of noble achievements, of our long-past intimate 
sorrows, of precious things unspoken but understood, of our 
dead. No. Not even old night could hide that presence. 
It was indefinable, majestic, severe and still. And it may 
have been resigned and communing, its age-long work done, 
in the fall of a darkness which it knew to be ultimate. Or 
it may have been retired within the night, dominant on its 
seas, making no sign, knowing the supreme test of all its 
labors was at hand, vigilant but composed, waiting for an- 
other morning to dawn in the hearts of men, when there 


should be light to build the City of God. 

Perhaps the truth is that dreams are best kept as dreams, 
within the heart of the man who sees beautiful pictures that 
never can quite come true. Romance, on its highest level, 
lies almost beyond the realm of speech. Like the vision that 
the prophet gets and cannot convey to a stolid world with- 
out ridicule, so the man of letters who finds in his mind per- 
fect love or beauty cannot often reveal his inner self with- 
out laughter from those who hear him. Sometimes the 
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writer fails in words that ought to be as beautiful as his 
thoughts, and are not; sometimes the vulgarity of the men 
he writes for marks him for disaster; sometimes the glare of 
the sun is too bright for that which is conceived in moonlight. 

Indeed, the romancer must be a courageous man. It has 
always been dangerous to affirm the charm of living to men 
who are caught in the tediousness that life brings. Better, 
says the beautiful thing of a man’s mind. that beauty be for 
one man alone, for secret contemplation. Yet, at times, the 
compulsion to share dreams becomes too strong even for the 
sagacity that warns the writer he will be laughed at. When 
that happens, if the moment is right, and the writer is caught 
by the vision of rare things, and words come as they ought, 
we have great romantic art, something that charms men and 
women into a spiritual understanding of themselves. And 
then it is that no one ever laughs. 
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THE ADVANCING SOUTH 


The Advancing South. By Edwin Mims. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1926. $3.00 net. 


HERE are thirty million people in the South. 
Dr. Mims has carefully searched for and catalogued 


the liberals among them. The index of his book 
lists the names of 128, many of them dead. Dr. Mims, 
having checked up the liberal movement, feels better. 
This optimism, which permeates “The Advancing South,” 
has brought scandalized critics buzzing around the auv- 
thor’s head like a swarm of hornets. The man who can un- 
cover only 123 passably good liberals in a population of 
thirty millions, and can feel cheerful about the future of 
Southern liberalism, simply passeth the understanding of 
the inhabitants of other sections. They are evidently in- 
clined to believe that he must be either insincere or insane. 
But that merely betrays the critics’ unfamiliarity with 
the South and with Edwin Mims. Fifteen years ago it 
would have been impossible to uncover 123 liberals of the 
sort listed in this book; and Edwin Mims is the sort of 
man who can be cheerful even as a college professor in 
Tennessee. The practice of twenty-five years in looking 
on the bright side has given him the ability to stare at Day- 
ton without shrinking. This is not an intimation that Dr. 
- Mims is a masculine Pollyanna. He is nothing of the sort. 
He is a scholar of liberal tendencies who has remained in 
the South and striven to inculcate liberalism in young 
Southerners. He is an extreme optimist, if you please, 
but a robust one. 
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This optimism has operated to weaken his book, of 
course. He is so eager to mark any advance that he tends 
to write swmma cum laude after many a name, especially 
if it belong to a young man, that should be given a bare 
passing mark. He foretells the development into swans 
of some singularly ugly ducklings. This determined opti- 
mism handicaps him, too, in estimating the cultural value 
of destructive criticism. Devastation simply is not Dr. 
Mims’ method of working, and the excellencies of pessi- 
mism do not come within the range of his comprehension. 
His list of names might have been enlarged somewhat had 
he been capable of apprehending the effects wrought by 
men temperamentally alien to him. 

However, this criticism is relative. The author of “The 
Advancing South” is far indeed from wearing a fixed 
smile on all occasions. There are passages, especially those 
touching on religious bigotry and fanaticism, as blistering 
as anything in “The Sahara of the Bozart.” But these 
passages deal with men and events that have forced them- 
selves upon the author’s notice. Not only does he never 
search for such themes, but he consciously avoids them in 
so far as they can be avoided. 

On that point one may take issue, not with the theory 
but, rather, with the expediency of the Mimsian criticism. 
The South perhaps has had enough of pessimistic criti- 
cism from outside; but surely she has had enough optimis- 
tic criticism from within her own borders. Is a Southerner 
at this juncture justified in looking on the bright side 
when he surveys the civilization around him? Dr. Mims 
measures the present condition of the South by her former 
condition. As one standard of measurement that is cer- 
tainly unobjectionable, but as a spur to further achieve- 
ment it is questionable. The pride of the South is so tre- 
mendous already that it needs no further augmenting. 
Considering the meagerness of its foundation, it towers 
perilously. For an outsider to attempt to reduce it is fu- 
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tile, for the defense mechanism works perfectly against 
outside assaults. Persuasive Southerners, though, might 
be able to divert the attention of the section from what it 
has accomplished to the vast amount that it must still ac- 
complish in order to pull abreast of the more advanced sec- 
tions; and that would do the South no harm. 

Yet to thrust such dirty work upon Edwin Mims would 
be ungracious and, on the part of a Southerner, ungrate- 
ful. He has labored so diligently and so well in the 
Southern field that one prefers to salute the undaunted 
optimist rather than to wish that he might change himself 
into something other than what he is. No more gallant 
contender for the civilization of the South has appeared 
below the Mason and Dixon line, and his latest book ought 
at least to stimulate the efforts of such of the 123 as sur- 
vive. 

Still, when one reads what he has to say about Funda- 
mentalist bishops and political college presidents, one can- 
not help wishing that he had laid about him a little more. 
One cannot avoid the feeling that that shattering battle- 
axe might do more real good to the South than the trumpet 
and cymbals, seductively as they are used. 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 
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RECENT REGIONALISTS 


Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.50. 


Lonesome Road. By Paul Green. New York: Robert 
M. McBryde and Company. $2.00. 


Singing Rawhide: A Book of Western Ballads. By 
Harold Hersey. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 


HE local color interest of the moment is not in the 

mere picturesqueness dominant a generation ago 

but in faithful studies of queer folk survivals, in 

realistic analyses of the matters formerly belonging to high 

romance, and in the distinctive songs, real or pretended, 
of a social group. 

In “Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains” Percy 
MacKaye presents in one volume the stories, already given 
magazine publication, which he gathered during his stay in 
the remote ranges where there “is a Nowadays contempo- 
rary with Noah, a zodiac obedient to Ptolemy, a modernity 
in which the machine of industrial civilization is unknown.” 
The plan of the book is conventional, ascribing the dozen 
legends to a single story-teller who relates them chiefly for 
the delight of children. Though the fables are reminiscent 
of universal folk-memories, the material sharply reflects 
the personality of the people whose property it has be- 
come; the volume conforms thus to the literary method of 
a Chaucer or a Harris in that the pattern of the narrative 
is given completeness and color by the characters who 
speak or act. 

The recording of the life reflected is done with the cer- 
tainty of observation that belongs to the scholar and the 
sympathy of comprehension that is the poet’s. Accurate 
and suggestive in detail yet not so full as to seem docu- 


ey 
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mented, the stories develop the essential qualities of this 
inaccessible life, the remote quietness of log cabins where 
the long-ago has not passed, where the traditions of dead 
centuries survive, the leisure is untroubled by the fever 
called progress, the imaginative life is real and rich if 
naive, and the spirit of man lives in undisturbed intimacy 
with nature in its power. Woven into these chronicles are 
many trifles of the domestic routine from the modes of eat- 
ing and sleeping to conflict with fleas and accuracy in spit- 
ting; something of the economic order, precarious yet al- 
ways affording the means of life, largely through the re- 
sourcefulness and fecundity of the razorback, “arrayed, 
beyond pork-flesh, in the glamour of poetry”; and much of 
the strong religion compounded of antique theology and 
superstition. Authentic and vivid as are the sketches, the 
author’s apprehension of his matter is matched by his af- 
fection for it. Nowhere does the treatment approach ridi- 
cule. Basically the life is solid and fine. 

Mr. MacKaye has carefully noted the dialect and speech 
modes of the mountain people. The thoroughness of his 
transcription does not make for easy reading but it repays 
such effort as is required. In this language many individ- 
ual words have historical interest, as “clerk” for “student,” 
and others have a strong flavor of locality, as “skun” for 
“skinned” and “hantsy” for “haunted”; but the major 
charm is derived from the peculiar twist given parts of 
speech, as “outleg” (“out-run”) and “quick-leggeder,” 
from such combinations as “quilt-kivver,” and from vigor- 
ous phrases like “goll-fired ole-dead-fish-tasty.” 

“Lonesome Road” by Paul Green is the work of a dram- 
atist favorably known through such work for the Carolina 
Playmakers as “The Last of the Lowries.” The half a 
dozen plays here collected deal with negro life of eastern 
North Carolina. The author’s familiarity with his mate- 
rial would establish the merit of his work but more impor- 
tantly this volume typifies the spirit of honest realism, with 
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frequent implications of tragedy, which contemporary 
writers bring to more or less conventional materials. 

For while the figures of Green’s dramas are neither the 
faithful retainers of the Uncle Remus mold nor the Sambo 
men of comedy, there is much use of the elements long 
employed for the interpretation of negro character. Here 
is the unreality, even the menace, of negro religion, an 
amalgam of emotionalism and sensuality; the play of ne- 
gro superstition, fearful alike of the note of the whip-poor- 
will and of the aged crone’s curse; the customary easy vir- 
tue of the negro girl when the white man is concerned; the 
manifold bodily ache; the love for pretentious vocabulary, 
tinged with ecclesiasticism; the lightness of marriage ties; 
the fondness for color in costume or in flower; the invinci- 
ble laziness of the average black; the caste feeling as wit- 
nessed by the light girl’s contempt for the darker “nig- 
ger”; the sweep of negro song, including the religious 
wailing cry for release, the lyric of labor, and the jazz-like 
melody of a social life, too often transmogrified to “de- 
bauchery and drinking.” 

Mr. Green has gone beyond the standardized matters, 
however, and has dramatized the pathos, the helplessness, 
the brooding terror of negro life. However giddy or lu- 
dicrous the phase of the moment may be, the ending is de- 
spair. Minor themes of pain, as the mother’s agonizing 
effort to make her children respectable, in “The Prayer 
Meeting,” and the negro’s nameless fear of the white man’s 
law and lawlessness of “In Abraham’s Bosom’ are intro- 
duced effectively. Supreme tragedy, however, turns upon 
two major themes. One of these is the destiny of the near- 
white, a personality in whom the white blood makes for 
sensibility and ambition but for whom the black blood con- 
stitutes social damnation. Specially moving is the fate of 
the girl whose beauty makes her the desire, as her social 
inferiority makes her the prey, of the white man’s lust. 
Further complications of horror result, as in “White 
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Dresses,” from the fact that both girl and man are chil- 
dren of one father. The subject is not new in our litera- 
ture; it was in Hildreth’s “Archy Moore” of the 30’s, in 
Ingraham’s “The Quadroon” of the 40’s, and it has been 
in hundreds of stories since; but Mr. Green gives it a 
freshness of treatment that carries conviction. The other 
major theme is the tragedy of the negro who aspires. “In 
Abraham’s Bosom” concludes powerfully with a mocking 
laughter, a revelation of the bitterness that underlies the 
negro’s philosophy of acceptance. 

Mr. Green has not written primarily social documents. 
He carries no thesis and outlines no programme. He does 
not pretend that his work is representative. His interest 
is in the human tragedy, not the sociological system, in the 
immutable social forces and the weakness of man which to- 
gether work woe. The negro’s cruelty and lack of resist- 
ance, not less than the conduct of the white man, determine 
disaster. But in a portrayal of the suffering that is the 
result of the limitations of environment and the frailty of 
man, the dramatist sounds a kind of universal note. 

“Singing Rawhide,” a collection of ballads dealing with 
the themes and the moods of the West in its earlier days, 
is not made up of folk songs but is the work of an individ- 
ual author, Harold Hersey, introduced by his publishers 
in sufficiently definitive manner as “an American Robert 
W. Service.” The subjects include the great figures of 
the western tradition, as Custer, Jesse James, and Billy 
the Kid, as well as the genial habits of a civilization that 
threw into emphasis poker, two-gun expertness, and haz- 
ing of the greenhorns. The author commands well the 
vernacular of his characters and develops his narratives in 
a bold, swinging rhythm appropriate to the movement of 
his plots. People who like the western matter of romance 
will enjoy this book. 


Frank P. GatInes 
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SPIRITUAL VALUE IN THE NATURAL 
WORLD 


The Survival Value of Christianity. By John Moffett 
Mecklin, Ph. D. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.00. 


Do Fundamentalists Play Fair? By Wm. M. Forrest. 
New York: The MacMillan Co. $1.00. 


Natural Laws and Human Hopes. By M. C. Otto. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $0.90. 


The Inescapable Christ. By Walter Russell Bowie, D. D. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


HERE could be no greater error than to imagine 
that the so-called Fundamentalist-Modernist con- 


troversy is a mere storm-in-a-teacup or “squabble 
among the monks” avout evolution, the “higher criticism” 
or the like. Its issue lies far deeper, being in essence, 
whether the spiritual values we call Christian can have any 
survival value in the world of modern thought and feeling: 
and the task of the Christian apologist is to show that the 
quarrel, for all its “apostolic blows and knocks,” is after 
all a factitious one, and that there is nothing in essential 
Christianity out of harmony with the assured results of 
science or the cultural habitudes of the age. 

One obvious way of reducing the tension is to mutually 
segregate the fields of science and religion, handing over 
to the former the realm of objective reality (so-called) and 
to the latter the realm of spiritual values, allowing to each 
supremacy in its own field. This is the line followed by 
Dr. Mecklin in “The Survival Value of Christianity.” 
Dr. Mecklin comes to his task well equipped both as psy- 
chologist and _ sociologist; but his anti-metaphysical 
bias causes him to be a little less than fair to religion when 
it comes to estimating the objective validity of its concepts. 
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In effect he empties them of any objective reality whatso- 
ever, as fictions of “the religious imagination.” He says; 

“Men at any one period may be convinced that their re- 
ligious beliefs correspond to eternal verities, but there is 
only one inference to be drawn from the history of religion, 


namely, that the religious imagination has always dealt 
and will always deal in fictions.” 


But that is not an apologetic but a surrender, even if 
the flag does remain flying for a while; for whenever the 
human race becomes convinced that all its highest hopes 
and aspirations are merely the reflection of its own desires 
—Brocken-spirits cast by human intelligence on _ the 
screen of the Inane, it will not be long before it jettisons 
them all as useless impedimenta in the brute struggle for 
existence. God will go last; but He will go; for He, too, 
is merely a construct of the “religious imagination.” 

Dr. Mecklin is undoubtedly right in ascribing to imagi- 
nation a very large réle in the process of religious dogma; 
but, in this, science has no advantage over religion. It too 
is dependent on imagination for its ultimate conceptions. 
Dr. Mecklin does not deny this. Quite the contrary: 


“The Scientific constructs” he writes, “underlying as- 
tronomy, chemistry and biology are fictions. That is to 
say, they are ways in which the trained scientific imagina- 
tion pictures the situation in their phases of reality.” 


That is frank and to the point; but why should the “fic- 
tions” of science have more objective validity than those 
of religion? Is imagination two-faced? Does it speak 
truth in one field and falsehood in another? Are its “re- 
ligious constructs” (dogmas) to be fictions when they post- 
ulate factual Realities behind them, while its “scientific 
constructs” are to be accepted more or less at their face 
value? Why should one “fiction” be less fictitious than 
another? Here Dr. Mecklin has fallen into the common 
fallacy of using the same word in two different senses in 
the same syllogism. When he says that religious dogma is 
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“a construct of the imagination” he is using the word 
“imagination” in its derogatory sense as contrary to real- 
ity, but when he admits that it plays its part also in the 
concepts of science he is using it in the quite different and 
constructive sense of a legitimate organ of knowledge. 

The truth is that science in its higher reaches deals in 
myths no less than religion, tho it may delude itself by 
giving them high sounding Greek and Latin names (the 
old trick of the doctors). Science is no less dogmatic than 
religion. It uses as many radical “assumptions.” Its text- 
books give no warning that its ions, electrons, etc., are not 
perceptual facts as real as a tree or house. The Nicene 
Creed is no more a tour-de-force of the imhagination than 
the latest treatise on physics. If the religionist “assumes” 
God, freedom and immortality, the scientist equally “as- 
sumes” the “Uniformity of Nature” and the objective 
reality of the world of sense. No theology ever imagined 
a more palpable absurdity than the ether of space concern- 
ing which the late Dr. Karl Pearson says in his “Grammar 
of Science” that it is at once a perfect fluid and a perfect 
jelly and is in that and other respects “perceptually incon- 
ceivable”; or than the Real Infinite of the Higher Mathe- 
matics, where parallel lines are “asswmed” to meet. Why 
should one kind of assumption be a complete fiction and 
the other at least a picture of the truth? 

But why labor the matter? Dr. Mecklin is an honest 
and vigorous thinker and his book should be read by all 
who would understand the inner significance of the Funda- 
mentalist controversy. Our only quarrel with him is that 
when he denies metaphysical significance to all religious 
symbols, while seeking to retain them as “value-judg- 
ments,” he is in fact surrendering the whole case for any- 
thing that may with even the utmost stretch of imagina- 
tion, be called historic Christianity. Fact and Value are 
not mutually exclusive concepts. It is a false antithesis. 
All facts are values and behind all values are facts. 
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Of a very different nature is Dr. Forrest’s volume “Do 
Fundamentalists play fair?’ The gist of the Doctor’s 
charge against his opponents is lack of fair play in their 
propaganda: and he presses them close with such argu- 
ments as these: Why do they seek to drive evolution from 
the schools on the ground that it is contrary to Scripture 
(which of course, it is) when they permit to be taught 
there modern geology, biology and astronomy which are 
equally unscriptural? Why do they cling to the dogma of 
biblical infallibility when they reject Archbishop Usher’s 
chronology which is merely a transcript of the chronology 
furnished by the bible itself? Why do they accuse science 
of dealing in “assumptions” when their entire theological 
system is reared on assumptions far less credible? Ques- 
tions like these, supported by the admitted learning and 
good faith of Dr. Forrest, even if they do not set the 
Fundamentalists to thinking, (which is hardly to be ex- 
pected), will at least serve a very useful purpose as ap- 
pealing to the sober judgment and sound sense of the 
larger audience of men-and-women-in-the-street, unaffili- 
ated with either group, who at least know a logical argu- 
ment when they see it. On this score alone the book will do 
a world of good. 

Our next book in order “Natural Laws and Human 
Hopes,” by M. C. Otto, can scarcely be called a Christian 
apologetic, since the truths it undertakes to validate fall 
far short of the demands of the Christian consciousness. 
Nevertheless, we include it here because the values it main- 
tains, “God, freedom and immortality,” are after all, the 
basic ones that underlie any conception whatsoever of a 
world of spiritual values; and in this age of mechanism 
and materialism it is precisely the deepest underpinnings 
of the spirit that are in danger. We say this while quite 
conscious of the fact that when Mr. Otto speaks of God 
and Immortality he does not use these words in their con- 
ventional sense. His “God,” following Kant, is a mere 
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expression of the fact that the universe is moral, and guar- 
antees that goodness shall always and everywhere reap its 
just reward while his “immortality” simply symbolizes the 
hope that “the higher human potentialities shall be assured 
a genuine chance”: which is just a new phrasing of the 
old idea of racial persistence and the harvest of the future. 
His basal thought is “that the laws of nature are instru- 
mentalities enabling men to further their desires,” that is, 
genuine opportunities for those who would realize them- 
selves as moral beings, in their own individuality now and 
in Humanity hereafter. This, to be sure, is not a very 
far horizon. Yet when men are everywhere making them- 
selves slaves of the machine, immuring themselves in dun- 
geons of “business,” big or little, never making trysts with 
themselves in the Silences, nor listening to the Voices of 
summer sunsets or wayside flowers, it is good to hear a 
voice calling us to “lift up our eyes to the hills whence 
cometh our aid.” 

But when all is said and done, there is one apologetic of 
the spiritual values, that cannot be gainsaid, namely, the 
prophetic voice of a living exponent of them, as he not 
only eloquently declares his own faith, but challenges oth- 
ers to share it. This is what Dr. Bowie (we are glad by 
the way, to claim him as well as Dr. Mecklin and Dr. For- 
rest as Southerners) has done in his volume “The Ines- 
capable Christ.” It may be that some of the chapters in 
this book first appeared as sermons, preached in old St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, or more recently in Grace 
Church, New York; if so, we can only congratulate the 
hearers, and ourselves, his larger audience. While Dr. 
Bowie does not follow the methods of the logician or phi- 
losopher, his is a far sounder and more convincing apolo- 
getic than any treatise of the schools. The main argument 
running through the book is that religion, especially at 
this day and hour, must be four-square with Reality and 
that, since Reality in its modern significance is inducible 
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only from observation and experience rather than deduc- 
ible from “first principles,” however grandic se, the truth 
in religion must be found in life itself, and not in dogmas, 
rites or ceremonies; and that this kind of truth is self-au- 
thenticating. Turning then to life he finds it at least, 
when unspoilt and innocent, straining at every nerve to 
express itself in those higher spiritual values which alone 
give meaning to human existence and of which Jesus of 
Nazareth is the perfect exponent for all time. He would 
challenge the living age with the living Christ whose inspi- 
ration men may catch, and the power of whose life may 
be communicated to them. The church he conceives not 
as an organized priesthood, theology or autocracy, but as 
the great trustee of the bread to be broken for the feeding 
of the multitude. This, to be sure, is a very imperfect 
statement of the rich and eloquent periods of Dr. Bowie, 
the poet among contemporary preachers. After all, life 
at its highest is poetry, music, romance, adventure, and 
this challenge of Dr. Bowie thus becomes identical with 
that of the poet— 


“Ho, young mariner, down to the haven; 
Launch your vessel, 
Call your companions, 
Spread your canvass; 

And ere it vanishes o’er the horizon, 
After it, 
Follow it, 
Follow the gleam.” 


H. D. C. MactacHian. 
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THE LAST AVAILABLE “PLACE IN THE 
SUN” 


The Conquest of Brazil. By Roy Nash. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


T IS very unfortunate that most writers of books on 
| Es countries confine themselves to the 

various aspects of European civilization implanted 
there; the Indians and other races with more or less color 
in their hides, such as Negroes and Asiatics, and all their 
works, are brought in merely as a picturesque background. 
Perhaps this may be due to the fact that, for the present 
at least, the European elements are so completely in con- 
trol of the politics, commerce and finances of these coun- 
tries that it is easy for them to make the foreigner believe 
that they are “the whole show and the little dog under the 
wagon.” Or it may be due to a sort of racial egotism on 
the part of Europeans and North Americans which leads 
them, when in foreign parts, and especially in foreign 
parts which are populated largely by folk whose skin does 
not chance to be white, to regard. as important only those 
things that are like the things they have at home, and to 
disregard everything else as the products of inferior peo- 
ples, which—as such—are doomed to perish. 

Consequently, it is a rare thing to come upon a book 
written by a man from the United States or England or 
France or Germany who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
geography, the racial make-up of the population, and the 
history—pre-Columbian and post-Columbian, for proper 
perspective—of the Latin-American country of which he is 
writing; and who understands without prejudice the sig- 
nificance of the common fact that in all except two of the 
Latin-American countries about 80 percent. of the popula- 
tion are most decidedly not of European origin, and that 
outside of a few centres—mostly urban—the prevailing 
type of civilization is anything but European in origin, 
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type and psychology. Disregard or ignorance of such ele- 
mentary facts as these, on the part of writers who furnish 
us with most of what we have to read on Latin-American 
subjects, is the chief reason why the average person in the 
United States has about as clear an idea of the true condi- 
tions in Latin-American countries as he has of the true 
conditions in the Kingdom of Graustark or the Republic 
of Andorra. 

Whenever someone does produce a book which is based 
on the only possible foundation upon which a work of ac- 
curacy and value can be built up, namely, extensive knowl- 
edge of geography and climate, unprejudiced understand- 
ing of the racial make-up and psychology of the popula- 
tion, and a thorough grasp of the course of historical de- 
velopment, of the country in question—such a book ought 
to be received with the utmost respect, even if in some fea- 
tures it is open to severe criticism. Whatever errors it 
contains will, at least, be errors of misinterpretation of 
facts, or over or under statement of facts; and will not be 
errors based upon the fantastic ignorance of facts that 
characterizes most of the books written about our sister re 
publics. 

In “The Conquest of Brazil,” Mr. Nash has reported at 
great length his careful study of that immense republic, 
and he has done it as it should be done. His method is ad- 
mirable and serves to bring out clearly the essential facts 
which, taken together, are necessary to a just understand- 
ing of a country considered as a social, historical, or eco- 
nomic organism. He surveyed the enormous territory, 
larger than the United States, if Alaska be excluded from 
the reckoning, and has succeeded in giving an exception- 
ally adequate picture of its diversity of topography and 
climate; and he has indicated with equal adequacy how 
these natural accidents inevitably affect such things as ag- 
ricultural potentialities, human health, transportation and 
the development of industry. He then studied the popula- 
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tion from the point of view of its racial components, each 
with its special psychological traits, and showed how the 
mingling of these components is producing a “new” race 
with a psychology all its own; along with the ethnological 
and anthropological study went the study of the history of 
the racial elements, and the history of the mixed race re- 
sulting from their amalgamation. In the humble opinion 
of the writer, Mr. Nash’s study of the population of Bra- 
zil, defective as it is in statistical data of importance 
(which probably were unobtainable), is one of the best 
studies of a Latin-American population published in Eng- 
lish; in some ways, it is the best of them all. 

_ In the sections of the work dealing with geography, cli- 
mate and people, one can find many things to criticise. 
Most of them, however, seem to be due to plain careless- 
ness on Mr. Nash’s part; such as the absurd statement, on 
page 10, that “the Far South was destined to be the high- 
road beside which arose the only civilization that developed 
in South America, that of the Incas of Peru.” There are 
others quite as far fetched as this. On the other hand, it is 
refreshing to note the thoroughness with which Mr. Nash 
smashes some of the decidedly harmful, but carefully cher- 
ished notions that we North Americans have about the 
tropics. One of these notions—quite a harmful one, at 
that—is that in the tropics temperature is high and human 
beings never have a chance to cool off. In speaking of the 
Amazon valley, lying practically at sea level and squarely 
on the equator, Mr. Nash states: “Over that enormous 
area temperatures vary only four degrees, from 77° to 80° 
‘ Monotony is a reality here . . . The coldest 
month is within four degrees of the hottest . . . A 
peculiar factor which mitigates this annual monotony 
should be stressed, however. Night is winter along the 
Line. At many points under the equator the whole annual 
range of temperature is experienced within twenty-four 
hours. And it is probably a literal fact that with a given 
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number of people there is more shivering of nights among 
the naked savages of the Amazon forests than in the igloos 
of the Eskimos of Alaska.” He then goes on to say: “It 
is doubtful if at any point in the Amazon Basin maximum 
temperatures will reach the figures attained in New York 
City every summer. I have never heard of a case of sun- 
stroke or thermic fever there. Certainly safeguarding 
against heat in the tropics is much less of a problem than 
safeguarding against cold in the misnamed ‘temperate’ 
zones.” If we could persuade ourselves to accept this fact, 
and realize that discomfort and danger in the tropics are 
not due to the heat, but to diseases peculiar to the region, 
we should be able to form a far more accurate notion of 
what the tropics promise to the world. 

Having studied the land and the people, Mr. Nash goes 
on to study the effect of the land on the people and of the 
people on the land, asking himself the question: What are 
the Brazilians able to do with Brazil? This is, of course, 
the most interesting section of the book. It is made dou- 
bly interesting by the fact that Mr. Nash is careful to 
show that Europeanized Brazil—the Brazil of Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Bahia and even of Pard—is but one 
small element of the great whole. 

The importance of Brazil in the family of nations is very 
much greater than most of us realize. We should stop oc- 
casionally to reflect that all that we have and are comes, 
in one way or another, from the sun; and that Brazil, ly- 
ing as she does in the heart of the torrid zone, is a land 
upon which solar energy is poured out in prodigious 
amounts. The world of today is in desperate search of 
stored-up solar energy in the form of food stuffs and raw 
materials for industry. Brazil, with her thirty millions of 
people, contains less than two percent. of the population 
of the earth, while her land area—most of it under the 
tropical sun—is five and five-tenths percent. of the total 
area of the earth. In other words, Brazil represents an 
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enormous “place in the sun” that is almost unpopulated: 
throughout the most of her territory, the average density’ 
is less than two to the square mile. 

The late Ambassador James Bryce pointed out, in his 
admirable book on South America, that Brazil is the last 
remaining unpopulated productive area of any consid- 
erable size on earth. The world’s population, thanks to 
our sanitation and medicine, increases with disconcerting 
rapidity, especially in the northern hemisphere. The 
pressure of population on the soil is tremendous, and in 
many regions—such as northern Germany, parts of Spain, 
Italy, Japan—is already intolerable. The steadily aug- 
menting millions must have food. Whatever we may think 
of the Kaiser’s usual utterances, we must credit him with 
wisdom when he said that Germany had to have a place in 
the sun: he meant, in the tropics, where the sun is most ef- 
fective. North European, Asiatic and North American 
soils are yielding about their limit already, and unless new 
methods of agriculture are discovered, the increasing popu- 
lations will soon have to look elsewhere for their suste- 
nance. Brazil, according to Lord Bryce, is the last re- 
maining unpopulated area capable of producing basic food 
stuffs, since half of Brazil is temperate in climate, due to 
altitude; and the other half, the tropical half, can be util- 
ized if only tropical diseases can be controlled. We know 
now that they can be controlled. Therefore, if Lord Bryce 
was right in his judgment (he usually was!), Brazil is des- 
tined in the near future to be the seat of a tremendous de- 
velopment. She is also likely to be the bone of contention 
—the choice prize—the supreme loot—which will provoke 
struggles to the death between nations too burdened with 
population to be able to feed themselves. With this idea 
in view, it is perhaps not so difficult to understand why 
Brazil (and Argentina before her) drew out of the League 
of Nations! 


In this account of what Brazil really is, and what the 
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Brazilians, controlled by their racial and historical psy- 
chology, are doing with their resources, Mr. Nash has 
given to all who are interested in the future of our present- 
day civilization a mass of accurate information of the first 
importance: of first importance, because the northern peo- 
ples, before many more years go by, will have to turn to 
the tropics and utilize them for food production, unless 
they are willing to reduce their living standards to the level 
of those of the Chinese peasants. In presenting his infor- 
mation, Mr. Nash very often allowed himself to fall into 
the most pernicious of expository vices—a flamboyant 
style. So exaggerated is his language in many parts of the 
book that it may cause his work to fail to receive the consid- 
eration it unquestionably merits. Verbal fireworks have 
no place in a book as scientific as this is meant to be. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate that the work should have such a 
defect. It is very likely to cause many a reader to believe 
that Mr. Nash’s facts are as bombastic as some of his pre- 
sentation of them; whereas, in reality, underneath the ex- 
aggeration of metaphors and the nonsensical lyricism lies a 
bed rock of realistic observation of Brazil that is of the 
greatest value. 


JAMES C. Barpin 
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THE DOTTED LINE 


A History of the English People, 1815-1830. By Elie 
Halévy. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$6.00. 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.75. 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. By R. H. Tawney. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


HESE three books are representative of the very 

best work in their field, and one of them is a great 

book. I beg the judicious reader, already irritated 
by this lamentably familiar fanfare of reviewer’s approba- 
tion, to permit me to justify my statement. It is a state- 
ment which can, after all, in rare instances be true. 


I 

Elie Halévy’s book is the second volume to be translated 
in his really extraordinary “History of the English People.” 
It will prove less interesting to the general reader than the 
first, because it is a fairly technical and highly political nar- 
rative, whereas Volume I was a penetrating description of 
England around the year 1815. 

I do not mean that Volume II is either dull or unread- 
able; but it assumes, not so much an historian’s store of in- 
formation, as an historian’s interests. The reader who is 
relatively unfamiliar with the place and period ought first 
to read the sort of stock account given in a general history 
of modern Europe. He will then be in a position to test M. 
Halévy’s discrimination and originality. 

To most of us it is not a very inspiring period: the upper 
classes are still shivering with funk at their narrow squeak 
from Revolution; Metternich thrones it on the Continent; 
Napoleon eats out his heart at Saint Helena. It is the pe- 
riod of that “damned legitimacy” that sickened Byron. 
Castlereagh, Canning, and the other jackals are at large, 
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justifying Napoleon’s claim to have been the son of the 
Revolution and protector of the weak. It is the period 
above all of the massacre by a frightened government of the 
demonstrators on St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester. That 
massacre was instantly hailed by the enemies of Welling- 
ton, the Iron Duke, conqueror of Waterloo, as the battle of 
Peterloo; and the phrase is still in the mouths of British 
Labor: “The Battle of Peterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton,” where diminutive members of the upper 
classes learned to keep down the mob. After 1815 the Eu- 
ropean nations were recoiling from a vision too grandiose 
for their human understanding. It was a reaction made 
familiar to our generation by the normalcy of a Harding, 
following the generosity— inspired or idiotic—of a Wilson. 
We are therefore not surprised at Castlereagh’s turgid and 
often quite meaningless eloquence in the Commons, at Can- 
ning’s cynical opportunism and narrow nationalism, parad- 
ing in the stolen trappings of liberty: Canning, the man 
who broke the Holy Alliance—because it was not a paying 
proposition for England. Need we wonder at M. Halévy’s 
chief conclusion: that English politics, far from displaying 
the two-party, Whig-Tory conflict that is supposed to be, 
and was later in the century, their principal feature, re- 
peatedly toyed with the idea of a coalition in the Lloyd 
George style? I believe that M. Halévy has destroyed 
once for all the picture of a Tory landlord aristocracy grap- 
pling with Whig factory owners: he has indeed shown that 
it was the country squire who demanded and got reform of 
the rotten boroughs, because those boroughs counteracted 
the influence of the county vote he controlled. And it was 
in this age of facades and pretended principles that the 
noble English doctrine of free trade gained its growth, for 
the so simple reason that England’s industrial supremacy, 
after the turmoil of the Napoleonic wars on the Continent, 
was secure, and she rather naturally desired “free and open 
competition.” “Every man for himself and the devil take 
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the hindmost!” is the remark ascribed to the elephant as he 
danced among the chickens. Free trade assumed the moral 
proportions which the commercial rehabilitation of Europe 
has taken on in the eyes of contemporary Englishmen. 

And what monarchs typified the age! M. Halévy does not 
labor the point: George III, “the old, mad king”; George 
IV, “followed to his grave by the contempt of the Nation”; 
William IV, “‘an old fool like his brother” but “an honest 
good-hearted fool.” 

So much for the subject. It has found a better historian 
than it perhaps deserved. M. Halévy is that type of Eu- 
ropean scholar that is the despair of self-critical Americans. 
Not only is his work the sort of pure scholarship rarely pro- 
duced in this country; it is the sort rarely produced in Eng- 
land even. His is the Latin cultural heritage, and it is per- 
haps the most powerful the civilized world can show. For 
the Englishman is, when all is said and done, a half-mad 
Angle, divided between football and stealing colonies: a 
mysterious fellow! And a thoroughly bad European. In 
the period of divine monarchy he beheaded his king; and 
while powerful European countries fought to control Eu- 
rope, with almost indecent foresight he built a colonial em- 
pire on the side. He became a shopkeeper, and paymaster 
to coalition after coalition against a little Corsican with a 
genuine vision of European solidarity. And then under 
Canning, when the forces of “order” had overthrown Revo- 
lution, he turned liberal because he wanted to sell things to 
South American republics. His descendants have nothing 
whatever to teach him about splendid isolation: considering 
the English Channel is only a score of miles wide, he has 
done himself very well. | 

Therefore there is a great deal to be gained by having a 
real European—and a certain type of Frenchman is all of 
that—examine the English system and particularly Eng- 
lish diplomacy after Waterloo. A truly good American 
historian would have the advantage of being “outside,” even 
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outside of England. M. Halévy has the advantage of be- with tl 
ing more inside Europe than England herself. And t 
I repeat, his distinction is not only in presenting a fine, from t 
compact fabric of historical thought; it is in the possession did? 
of what to most Americans would have to remain relatively The 
“derived” interests. In brief, it is in his wanting to explain merce, 
these phenomena to himself, in his feeling that they are his develo 
problems; for he derives instantly therefrom a right to speak transp 
of them. cotton 
II it, is t 
I do not believe that Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are right _ 
in one of their fundamental assumptions in this book: that The 
the barbarities of the industrial revolution were made pos- digna’ 
sible by the similar mora] assumptions of the slave trade. arg 
Perhaps I am interpreting too literally their chapter on the likely 
“Shadow of the Slave Trade.” Personally, I believe that the — 
Devil-hypothesis, though nowadays rather discredited, has set fo 
more to be said for it. Naturally, it must be a great ad- — 0 
vantage to the Devil, as it is to an automobile salesman, to a 
“sell” a Christian anything, since every article has its ac- Hem 
cessories. But I think the Devil is really more interested 5" 
in doing business with us, no matter what the commodity, ternit 
than in interesting buyers in anything particularly exclu- Ges 
sive. Why indeed should he bother to “talk up” any one unde 
article when he carries such a complete stock? He knows tee 
well that, once in the shop door, his customer is sold. Now nape 
it seems to me that the slave trade was one of a number of same 
manifestations that Christians were trafficking with the ~ 
Devil, in that they were beginning to look on their neigh- oe 
bors as “things” rather than as brothers. Once that conces- ome 
sion is made, opportunity will be the measure of sin. The 
same objection may be made to Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s pry 
assumption that the destruction of village life in England , 
was chiefly responsible for the rise of an impersonal and poms 
savage industrial system. Am I quibbling when I yet agree the - 
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with them that each concession did deepen the rut of sin? 
And that quite possibly industry “borrowed at its origins 
from the methods” of slavery in America, as they claim it 
did? 

The book treats of the development of large-scale com- 
merce, of the reasons for England’s precocious industrial 
development, of the application of steam to industry and 
transport, and very interestingly of the growth of the iron, 
cotton, and pottery industries. But the thing that “makes” 
it, is the writers’ brilliant analysis of the “social conse- 
quences” of the industrial revolution. 

There is in this book a rather fine, and not tiresome, in- 
dignation. For this self-control I admire its authors ex- 
travagantly. I know of no subject in modern history more 
likely to bring on pernicious vomiting combined with a 
sense of moral degradation than the industrial revolution as 
set forth in this book or in M. Halévy’s first volume. Why 
we Occidentals expect to build on that basis a lovely or en- 
during civilization may well mystify Mahatma Gandhi. The 
Hammonds rightly observe that the official government 
reports on conditions in South Wales in the forties are “as 
terrible as anything written in the English language.” If 
the spectacle of five-year-old “parish apprentices” working 
under the lash for twelve and a half hours a day, walking in 
the course of it twenty miles about a spinning-machine, 
happens not to shock and disgust the reader, there are 
plenty of other details to choose from. Cobbett scored when 
he replied to those who claimed a reduction in child labor 
would handicap Britain in the race for markets: that Eng- 
land’s manufacturing supremacy depended on 30,000 little 
girls. Fortunately “few parish pauper children grew up 
to trouble their betters.”” No, the Devil-hypothesis is better, 
and the Faust legend is your only true history of the modern 
world. The sin occurred when we agreed to obey forces 
which are beyond moral control—an excellent definition of 
the Devil, by the way—for the increased physical comfort 
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that is the hallmark of the modern period. It is our habit 
of “signing on the dotted line,” of holding stock in corpora- 
tions we cannot direct, that is responsible for our troubles; 
our trick of giving blank checks. Then when a check is 
cashed, and the imperialism we winked at flowers in a per- 
fectly good world war, everybody writes books to find out 
which Power was responsible. (‘“Power” is another au- 
thentic name for the Devil.) And I feel that once Eu- 
ropeans sacrificed—oh, ever so piecemeal—the powerful 
Christian nevus that bound man to man in Christ’s love and 
that has manifested itself in scores of cathedrals for all men 
to see; once that bond in Christ was lost or slurred or, as it 
were, conveniently postponed until the little matter of trade 
routes to the East could be settled, and until the local mon- 
arch could get a good standing army free from all moral 
claims except obedience to its paymaster, then I and you 
and all of us fell down. 


III 


Which brings me to the only book of the three that I 
should venture to call great, an adjective one would use 
more willingly but that the word is something over-worn. 
To avoid it, let us call the book moving, which can scarcely 
be said of most books written by economists. Mr. Taw- 
ney’s difficulty is that he is trying to be a Christian, while at 
the same time he has a wide reputation as an economist. 
This distressing combination has, somewhat inevitably, 
pushed him into the left wing in English economic thought. 
He is a socialist. Not that this brands him in England as 
it would in our country; because he is keeping such ex- 
tremely good company. So many of England’s intellec- 
tual, and even social, aristocrats have given up capitalism 
as a bad job and as a bit vulgar to boot, that there is almost 
a snobbish touch about it. The group of which Mr. Taw- 
ney, the Hammonds, and the Webbs are important mem- 
bers, have quite inevitably reminded the world that before 
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the Mayflower and Pocahontas, and therefore well beyond 
the claims of most aristocrats today, here or in Europe, Eu- 
rope was organized along lines more understandable to the 
socialist as well as the die-hard Tory than to the “nice 
people” of our generation. And when Babbitt urges shoot- 
ing down English strikers, he rarely knows how many of 
their sympathizers in England would never allow Babbitt 
—socially speaking—within shooting distance. One ought 
to advise for him a course of reading that included Taw- 
ney—not forgetting “The Acquisitive Society”—were it 
ever advisable to advise Babbitt on anything. 

Perhaps Mr. Tawney, like many of us, was staggered in 
his youth by the discrepancy between professed religion and 
the common practices of business. He has resolved this du- 
alism in your and my everyday life by simply pointing out 
that originally there was only one moral code, in business as 
elsewhere, and that code Christian. In those days the 
“radicals” were as much feared and detested as now, but 
they were the business men. Greed was not called enter- 
prise; nor avarice, economy. The leading thinkers were 
shocked by a new idea of life; and this idea “was, in short, 
the theory of property which was later to be accepted by all 
civilized communities.” There was no “right to property” 
inherent in man: property was hopelessly involved with, and 
conditioned upon, various duties. We still, of course, talk 
of obligations, but “If property be an unconditional right, 
emphasis on its obligations is little more than the graceful 
parade of a flattering, but innocuous, metaphor.” “The law 
of nature had been invoked . . . by medieval writers 
as a moral restraint upon economic self-interest.” By a 
sleight of hand that is one of man’s proudest accomplish- 
ments, property unconnected with morality was derived in 
the eighteenth century from the “law of nature.” A sort 
of “Political Arithmetic” had become fashionable, that 
could justify queer things. And society was no longer “a 
community of classes with varying functions, untied to each 
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other by mutual obligations arising from their relation to a 
common end. It is a joint stock company rather than an 
organism, and the liabilities of its shareholders are strictly 
limited.” 

Mr. Tawney is not such an amateur in historical research 
nor indeed such an amateur in human nature as to suppose 
that the medieval conception was generally adhered to in 
practice. His is frankly an attempt to compare the eco- 
nomic theory of one period with that of another. Surely 
nobody is so hopelessly addicted to Realpolitik as to sup- 
pose that the moral conceptions of the desirable if unat- 
tained for any given generation are not worth the study. 
He has succeeded in demonstrating that the business ax- 
ioms on which our modern civilization rests were held for 
centuries as opposed to the teachings of Christ, and that this 
point of view was set forth in an admirable body of thought- 
ful literature. May I add, with humility, an observation? 
The eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century economists 
never succeeded in answering those objections; they got 
round them by positing different axioms. It is extraordi- 
nary how few real issues in history have been settled as 
neatly as we commonly suppose; more generally all the 
persons really capable of comprehending the issues, con- 
siderately die off, leaving us in self-satisfied possession of 
the field of battle. Even without an inquisition, a heretic 
will eventually die. If all the gentlemen now alive would only 
die, we should have in a few decades a voluminous literature 
showing up the futility of good manners—we have already 
made a beginning in this direction—written by persons who 
were quite unable to understand good manners. 

Mr. Tawney’s irony is of the highest quality, as is his 
deep humanity. I think his description of Latimer would 
fit himself, and that is why he is drawn to Latimer: “Com- 
bining gifts of humor and invective which are not very com- 
mon among bishops, his fury at oppression did not prevent 
him from greeting the Devil with a burst of uproarious 
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laughter, as of a satirical gargoyle carved to make the sin- 
ner ridiculous in this world before he is damned in the next.” 
He is skeptical of some things. He finds that Calvin “ap- 
peals from Christian tradition to commercial common 
sense, which he is sanguine enough to hope will be Chris- 
tian.” He quotes Ames, a seventeenth-century Puritan 
writer: “To wish to buy cheap and to sell dear is common (as 
Augustine observes), but it is a common vice,” The tri- 
umph of what he nicely calls the “economic virtues,” “con- 
verted a natural frailty into a resounding virtue. After 
all, it appears, a man can serve two masters, for—so happily 
is the world disposed—he may be paid by one while he 
works for the other.” And “The demonstration that dis- 
tress is a proof of demerit, though a singular commentary 
on the lives of Christian saints and sages, has always been 
popular with the prosperous. By the lusty plutocracy of 
the Restoration, roaring after its meat, and not indisposed, 
if it could not find it elsewhere, to seek it from God, it was 
welcomed with a shout of applause.” 

Mr. Tawney’s most important conclusion is that the 
Protestant Revolt did not let loose capitalism on the world, 
nor did it even condone it. Luther loathed it with all the 
hatred and fear of a peasant. Calvin accepted it, but pro- 
posed to dedicate it to God. But both attacked the Cath- 
olic Church, which was the only organization prepared to 
combat its evils; and both tended towards placing the 
regulation of society in the hands of the State, whereupon 
morality became confused with reasons of state. More- 
over, “The distinctive note of English Puritan teaching 
was . . . individual responsibility, not social obliga- 
tion.” And individualism in religious faith led to indi- 
vidualism in moral standards, which has meant social chaos. 

The book is quite superb in its sympathetic understand- 
ing of religious groups as well as of individuals. Laud, for 
example, is judged as “pedantic, irritable and intolerant, 
yet not without the streak of harsh nobility which belongs 
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to all who love an idea, however unwisely, more than their 
own ease .’ The chapter on the Puritan move- 
ment, a most wise and gentle chapter, is slyly headed by a 
quotation from Tyndale’s translation of Genesis: “And the 
Lorde was with Joseph, and he was a luckie felowe.” As- 
piring himself to nobility of thought, the author can under- 
stand the aspirations of others: 

“There is a magic mirror in which each order and organ 
of society, as the consciousness of its character and destiny 
dawns upon it, looks for a moment, before the dust of con- 
flict or the glamour of success obscures its vision. In that 
enchanted glass, it sees its own lineaments reflected with 
ravishing allurements; for what it sees is not what it is, but 
what in the eyes of mankind and of its own heart it would 
be. The feudal noblesse had looked, and had caught a 
glimpse of a world of fealty and chivalry and honor. The 


monarchy looked, or Laud and Strafford looked for it; they 


saw a nation drinking the blessings of material prosperity 
and spiritual edification from the cornucopia of a sage and 
paternal monarchy—a nation ‘fortified and adorned 


the country rich . . . the church flourishing ‘ 
trade increased to that degree that we were the exchange of 
Christendom: . . . all foreign merchants looking upon 


nothing as their own but what they laid up in the ware- 
houses of this kingdom.’ In a far-off day the craftsman and 
laborer were to look, and see a band of comrades, where 
fellowship should be known for life and lack of fellowship 
for death. For the middle classes of the early seventeenth 
century, rising not yet triumphant, that enchanted mirror 
was Puritanism. What it showed was a picture grave to 
sternness, yet not untouched with a sober exaltation—an 
earnest, zealous, godly generation, scorning delights, punc- 
tual in labor, constant in prayer, thrifty and thriving, filled 
with a decent pride in themselves and their calling, assured 
that strenuous toil is acceptable to Heaven, a people like 
those Dutch Calvinists whose economic triumphs were as 
famous as their iron Protestantism—‘thinking, sober, and 
patient men, and such as believe that labor and industry is 
their duty towards God.’ Then an air stirred and the glass 
was dimmed. It was long before any questioned it again.” 


F. STrRINGFELLOW Barr. 
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TOLERANCE—TWO SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tolerance. By Hendrick Willem Van Loon. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $3.00. 


Israel. By Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. $3.00. 
I 


CYNIC might say, and not without some justifica- 

tion, that the last dozen years have seen more intol- 

erance, hate, strife, mayhem, and murder among 
“the so-called human race” than any period of equal length 
since pithecanthropus dropped his tail. There was the first 
World War in the history of the planet—a war.ostensibly 
between Christian nations—which slaughtered outright some 
eight million men, during which the Sermon on the Mount 
practically became a seditious document. There was the 
punitive peace, which indeed has been better than no peace, 
but which has brought fresh symptoms of hatred in its 
wings. Already we hear talk of the Next War with its 
death-rays and city-destroying bombs, which is formally to 
put an end to civilization and leave the Eskimo, the Bush- 
man, and the Hottentot to inherit the earth. Nor have the 
seeds of intolerance been sown afresh between nation and 
nation merely: group antagonisms of a hundred kinds have 
been provoked or reintensified. The guns that thundered in 
Flanders Fields shook the world and the shock set off in- 
numerable local magazines of hatred. Humanity just 
emerging from the thralldom of religious bigotry—the 
grand intolerance of the ages—finds itself beset with a 
thousand petty intolerances. The slumbering embers of 
persecution—coals which we had thought extinguished in 
all civilized states—burst again into flame. The race, it be- 
comes increasingly clear, has suffered a phylogenetic back- 
firing. In politics, religion, and industry we see men split- 
ting into cliques, klans, blocks, factions, and Heaven only 
knows what exclusive organisms, and the prospect of hu- 
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man brotherhood seems to be indefinitely, if indeed not in- 
finitely, deferred. 

But if a close-up of the human scene in the year A. D, 
1926 does not thrill us with especial exultation, what shall 
we say of humanity when viewed in perspective—when seen 
from the hilltops of history? Well, if Mr. Van Loon be a 
reliable guide, we need not despair; we may even thank God 
and take courage. Not that Mr. Van Loon is a profes- 
sional optimist; far from it. His God, indeed, seems to be 
in Heaven, but he finds a number of things quite wrong 
with the world. Moreover, he has no panacea, no nostrum, 
no specific. He does not Coué himself into believing that 
in every way we are getting better and better. But a sober 
judgment of the record of man’s struggle for intellectual 
liberty, as Van Loon relates it, shows beyond peradventure 
that man, even during the last few centuries, has made im- 
mense moral and spiritual progress. Despite his occasional 
back-firings, man does tend to become less and less hostile 
to minorities and to new ideas as knowledge and experience 
widen. Not even the ghastly blunder of the Great War can 
shake our conviction that this is true. Compared to the 
human scene of only a few hundred years ago, humanity 
seems even now, despite Moscow, Mussolini, and Missis- 
sippi, to be living in a veritable Golden Age of Tolerance. 
Dissenters from an infallible faith are no longer roasted 
alive, nor even hanged, drawn and quartered. Slavery, 
though sanctioned by Holy Writ, has been abolished. 
Witch-hunting, once approved by Catholic and Protestant 
alike, is now as dead as the dinosaurus. Darwin sleeps in 
honor in Westminster Abbey. Huxley was never called to 
account by an Inquisition. Scopes was not burned at the 
stake like Servetus. Catholics no longer run amuck on St. 
Bartholomew’s day. Baptists grant that one may be saved 
without being immersed in water. Methodists no longer 
hold with Wesley that Newton’s theory of gravitation 
“tends to infidelity.” Presbyterians no longer agree with 
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Calvin that the great majority of men are born uncondi- 
tionally damned. Unitarians can be elected to office. The 
practice of crucifixion has long been extinguished. The 
founder of a new religion dies with money in the bank, full 
of years and honors. Even war itself has lost some of its 
brutality—prisoners are no longer sold as slaves nor massa- 
cred without compunction. And never was there so much 
propaganda for peace since the cave-man brandished his 
first club. 

There is, then, today, as compared with any previous age, 
an extraordinary degree of intellectual freedom. But at 
what a great price has this freedom been obtained! What 
myriads of dissenters from established mores have been put 
to death by orthodox authorities! What rivers of blood have 
been shed for conscience’ sake! What barriers of sloth and 
superstition, bigotry and prejudice, ignorance and fear, 
have had to be scaled in the War for the Liberation of Hu- 
manity! Surely it is the most momentous warfare of all 
the ages—this struggle of the unconquerable soul of man 
for the right to think and to speak his thoughts unfettered 
and unmolested. 

It is this warfare that Mr. Van Loon in his latest opus 
seeks to chronicle. “Tolerance” is the history of the idea of 
tolerance—an idea which seems to have originated in Greece 
—that minorities and new ideas are not necessarily wicked 
and against God. It is also and more especially the story 
of the struggle to achieve a condition of tolerance—to carry 
the idea from theory into practice. The book, therefore, 
deals with both men and movements, but most of the chap- 
ters, fittingly enough, are grouped around men. And what 
manner of men! Strange figures, indeed, jostle each other 
in Mr. Van Loon’s pages. Here are men of colossal cour- 
age, and men of cringing cowardice. Here are martyrs to 
the principle of intellectual liberty, and bigots dominated 
by a damnation complex. Here are churchmen in high 
places awed by authority, and bold and original thinkers 
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whose thoughts have shaken the world. Here Socrates 
champions the freedom of speech and takes the hemlock 
calmly—victim to the fundamentalists of Athens. Here 
Innocent III sets up the Inquisition—to make the world 
safe for orthodoxy. Here Bruno is burned at the stake—to 
save the ancient Hebraic astronomy. Here Galileo is 
threatened with torture—compelled to “curse and detest” 
the theory of the earth’s motion. Here Erasmus sows the 
seeds of discontent—which ripen into the Reformation. 
Here Luther and Calvin stand up manfully for the right 
of private judgment—so long as it agrees with theirs. 
Here Rabelais bursts into gusts of uncontrollable laughter 
—mocking the monstrosities and mountebankeries of the 
monastic system. Here Socinius formulates the modern 
doctrine of religious liberty that has made its way around 
the world. Here Frederick the Great demonstrates that a 
state without an official priesthood may yet survive and wax 
strong. Here Voltaire blasts bigotry with ridicule, laugh- 
ing hypocrisy out of countenance. Here the Fathers of the 
American republic write freedom of speech and of worship 
into the fundamental law, a thing hitherto unknown in his- 
tory. Here, in short, is the story of that glorious warfare, 
that struggle against altar and throne for the right to think 
and to speak, waged by the choice and master spirits of the 
ages. 

But valuable as “Tolerance” may be as a history, it is not 
primarily a history for history’s sake. It is rather an at- 
tempt at social diagnosis. The various efforts of orthodoxy 
and authority to stifle free thought all down through the 
ages are not merely chronicled in Van Loon’s inimitable 
arm-chair manner: they are interpreted in the light of the 
new psychology. Freud showed that hatred is but a de- 
fense reaction of the individual: Van Loon appropriates 
the doctrine and applies it to the group. Intolerance, then, 
is only a manifestation of the herd’s protective instinct. 
Society, like the individual, is dominated by the all-power- 
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ful instinct to live. This is true of civilized man; it is, of 
course, more obviously true of savages. But the savage (like 
most of his civilized brothers!) is not given to deep thought, 
nor is he very proficient at inductive reasoning. He is apt 
to think that a hundred and one things are necessary for 
his temporal salvation which are not, in fact, essential at all. 
Fear and mental laziness combine to render him an arch 
conservative. Primitive man, indeed, is the most orthodox 
of men. His fear of innovation is a fear of the unknown; 
his intolerance is deeply rooted in the soil of ignorance. 

This is graphically illustrated by Mr. Van Loon in his 
parabolic prologue. Primitive man, says he, was living 
happily in the Peaceful Valley of Ignorance. Back comes 
some explorer from wandering in strange lands, beseeching 
his fellow tribesmen to move their tents across the distant 
hills to greener fields and fresh pastures. But the orthodox 
authorities know that this will never do—it is contrary to 
the ancient oracles infallibly written in the sacred books. 
Away, then, with the blasphemer! Deal with him according 
to the formula for the disposition of heretics in Deuter- 
onomy XIII, 6-10! . . . But ere long drought comes 
upon the land, and close behind stalks famine. Forced to 
move or starve, the tribe rebels against the orthodox au- 
thorities, treks its way across the dim trail which the mar- 
tyred pioneer has blazed, and at length in the new-found 
land a monument is erected to the Great Explorer. 

This fable of Van Loon’s is more than a mere fantasy. 
Indeed, as his subsequent chapters show, it is a true epitome 
of the intellectual history of the human race. From time 
immemorial humanity has been inclined to kill its prophets 
and to stone them that seek to propagate new ideas. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. Civilization has, indeed, 
outgrown much of man’s fear of the unknown and greatly 
abated the intolerance of ignorance, but the two other grand 
species of intolerance—that due to laziness and that result- 
ing from self-interest—are with us yet. The average citi- 
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zen, from sheer mental laziness, is naturally hostile to new 
ideas. A new idea, inconsistent with some belief which he 
holds, means the necessity of rearranging his mind, and 
thought, as John Dewey observes, is the hardest work in the 
world. But the most powerful, perhaps, of all the forces 
of intolerance, has been the motive of self-interest. Silver- 
smith and sectaries have always been ready to raise the cry, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The civil authorities, 
naturally wishing to remain in power, are likewise hostile 
to innovation. The current mores, therefore, unless chal- 
lenged by exceptional individuals, tend to crystallize into 
infallible dogmas and faiths once for all delivered. To 
question these dogmas is downright dangerous to life and 
limb. 

But neither the intolerance of altars nor thrones can 
ever wholly subdue the spirit of man. Despotisms may rise 
and flourish for many a day, but not forever. Unorthodoxy 
will eventually out. The voice of the heretic will be heard 
in the land. The forces of reform will finally assert them- 
selves. At length authority is forced to compromise with 
innovation, in order to avert catastrophe. Thus freedom 
broadens slowly down from dissident to dissident. 


II 


I said at the outset that the race had recently suffered a 
phylogenetic back-firing—that group antagonisms of a 
hundred kinds had been provoked or reintensified. This is 
particularly true with reference to the Jews. From Danzig 
to Detroit, from the Ukrainian plains to the Yosemite val- 
ley, the late war has left its backwash of anti-semitism. It 
is to the Jew and his problems, therefore, that Mr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn has lately turned his eloquent pen. The result 
stylistically is an authentic masterpiece: few prose works 
more beautifully written have appeared in our time. Nor 
is the merit of the work confined to verbal beauty: back of 
the artist stands revealed a thinker of exceptional insight 
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and keen analytic power. So far as this generation is con- 
cerned, Lewisohn rises to the rank of one of Israel’s major 
prophets. 

His book, entitled “Israel,” complements that of Van 
Loon. It is a keenly critical analysis of the historical rela- 
tions between the Jew and the world, with especial reference 
to present-day conditions. Though in no sense a work of 
special pleading, it carries in its overtones a profoundly 
moving plea for tolerance. Primarily, it is a book for the 
Jews, seeking to interpret the Jew to himself and to point 
the way to the cultural integration of Israel. But it is also 
a book for the non-Jew, interpreting, as it does, the genius 
of the Jewish race. Surely no fair-minded Gentile can read 
this book without the feeling that in Israel there is a people 
too long scourged and misunderstood, a people whose cul- 
tural aspirations, whose passion for truth and beauty and 
righteousness should be set free. The road to such free- 
dom, in Lewisohn’s opinion, lies primarily in the establish- 
ment of a Jewish homeland. He seeks the upbuilding in 
Palestine of a state without political aspirations, a cultural 
center where, freed from alien pressure, the Jews may re- 
lease their generous energies in creative work, a home where 
they may absorb all the cultural contributions of the world 
without losing their individuality; in short, a modern com- 
munity where the Jew may be a Jew. 

But the most remarkable part of Lewisohn’s book, in my 
judgment, is its penultimate paragraph. Here, in language 
worthy of a modern Isaiah, he calls upon Israel to dedicate 
itself to peace. “For myself,” says he, “I have still another 
ideal. It is a hard one and even those who have followed me 
so far may shrink from this ultimate task and test. I do 
not think that Jews should fight any more. Not on any 
side. Not for any cause. Their records in the World War 
suffice to repel the charge of cowardice. Indeed they are 
supremely brave. For no Jew likes to fight. Yet the Jews 
forced themselves to fight and many on all sides of the con- 
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flict were conspicuous for gallantry. It was pathetic; jt 
was wrong. Jews should not consent to the horror and 
degradation of military servitude. What people or, if one 
pleases in this matter, what faith has a better right to with- 
draw itself from the barbarism of war? Like the admirable 
Quakers we should declare that war is opposed to our in- 
stincts, to our conscience, to the tradition of our prophets 
and sages and saints for more centuries than have passed 
since the birth of any of the war-like modern nations. Not 
more of our conscientious objectors would be shot than were 
killed in Flanders and in Poland. No more devastating 
pogroms would follow than those which desolated the Uk- 
rainian plains, no crueler tyranny than that which now holds 
sway from Vilna to the Black Sea. We cannot fare worse 
by refusing to fight. We can shed our blood and endure 
our martyrdom for peace. We can be true to ourselves and 
to Israel. We can be like the Quakers a light to them who 
are in darkness. . . . For myself I hold this ideal. 
I do not expect it to be accepted today. 

But its day will come. yw 

To me, this utterance of Lewisohn is worthy of the no- 
blest of the Hebrew prophets. Zionism, anti-Zionism, col- 
onies, Palestine—all sink into the background beside this 
eloquent pronouncement for peace. I do not suppose that 
the Jews will raise many hosannahs to Lewisohn’s project. 
I do not imagine that the governments of the world would 
regard such a stand on the part of the Jews with equanim- 
ity. It might, indeed, be the occasion for new pogroms, 
new accusations, new persecutions. But even at that, in the 
long run, as Lewisohn says, Israel could hardly fare worse. 
Such a stand would, indeed, be a challenge to the so-called 
Christian nations. It would lift the idea of Peace on Earth 
and Good Will to Men from rhetoric to reality. It will not, 
of course, be accepted today. On some tomorrow, perhaps, 
its time may come. 


LEE SnmeR. 
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WASSERMANN HOLDS AN AUDIT 


Oberlin’s Three Stages. By Jacob Wassermann; translated 
by Allen W. Porterfield. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.50. 


ERMAN writers seem to have a habit comparatively 
(5: among literary artists in other tongues. From 
time to time they give the world an open audit of 
their account with the Muse. Such stock-taking usually 
marks a creative crisis met, frequently announces a change 
of aesthetic concept. This Goethe did in the “Zueignun- 
gen,” in which he reveals the working of the poetic mind; 
this, Schiller by a cold dip into history, or by a still colder 
plunge into Kantian metaphysical aesthetics. And this 
Wassermann does in the first of the three stories in the vol- 
ume which bears the title of “Oberlin’s Three Stages.” 
Even without the author’s fore-word, the personal appli- 
cation of “The Unknown Guest,” the introspective, mystical 
story with which the volume begins, would be evident. 
Whether with all its perfect analysis of one creative mind’s 
reaction to the confusion of the modern world, with its pol- 
ished, pregnant felicity of abstract thought made concrete, 
it will appeal to the casual reader is a question. Some there 
are though who realize that great fiction does not just hap- 
pen, that the epic prose poet is a conscious artist. Such 
have read Wassermann seriously—it’s hard to see how one 
could read him otherwise—and to these the story will pos- 
sess absorbing interest and give insight into the marked de- 
velopment between “The Gooseman” and “Faber, or The 
Lost Years.” For I cannot but feel that the crisis, met and 
conquered by new light in ““The Unknown Guest,” lies be- 
tween “Gold” and “Faber,” rather than between “Faber” 
and “Oberlin.” 
“Oberlin’s Three Stages” is the longest of the three sto- 
ries that make up the volume, the only one that could be 
called a roman, rather than a nouvelle. There have been 
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many serious stories of childhood, some of adolescence, but many 
comparatively few of the critical period of male youth be- | multit 
tween seventeen and twenty. I should like to have areview | Germ 
of “Oberlin’s Three Stages” by some great headmaster or be int 
by some Dean Briggs, who knows youth and loves truth Fer 
and the beautiful expression of both. Dietrich Oberlin jis and it 
not German; he is human. Those whose vocation it is to threat 
deal with youthful personality in an American college, will maste 
recognize him. American, English, French mothers will of ob: 
have agonized over a son in these years from boy to man, as of it 
Dorina Oberlin does over Dietrich. Dorina is a very great that | 
and wise and lovely lady. And she too is as internationally the t: 
human as her son, as internationally human as the most sor- sich ¢ 
did wastrels of “The Gooseman” or of “The World’s Il- art, 1 
jusion.” And 

This thought suggests a question. Is Jacob Wassermann | tion | 
to be an internationally read novelist—like Balzac, like ized 
Dickens, like Dostoevsky? Since Goethe’s “Wilhelm Mei- yet 1 
sters Lehrjahre,’ there have been great German novels: Wor 
Gottfried Keller’s “Der Griine Heinrich,’ Theodor Fon- and 
tane’s “Effi Briest,’ Schnitzler’s “Frau Bertha Garlan,’ | univ. 
Thomas Mann’s “Buddenbrooks,” to name a few at random. | gene 
From time to time they have been translated. But despite It 
translation they remain somehow German. The men and J acc 
women are real and human, but do not suffer deportation. man 
Their re-actions are to a distinctly German society, and “Fa 
some understanding of German society is needed, if one is pres 
fully to appreciate their fundamental humanity. No milieu lin’s 
could be more French than Balzac’s, more English than up | 
Dickens’, more Russian than Dostoevsky’s. Yet the men hin | 
and women of their great novels are living, comprehensible wor 
humans, as human as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or as Hee- ing: 
tor, Achilles, and Helen, however little the reader may and 
know of the special social world in which they move. To of 1 
one reader, at least, Wassermann seems to possess this Me 
power. No understanding, no special knowledge of Ger- pla 
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many is needed for one to feel the truth and reality of the 
multitude of men, women, and children he has created. 
German literature has waited long for the novelist who shall 
be internationally read. Can Wassermann be he? 

Fertility he certainly does not lack. In “The Gooseman” 
and in the phantasmagoric “World’s Illusion,” this fertility 
threatened to be overwhelming. The artist was not yet 
master of his material. Wassermann’s astounding accuracy 
of observation of humanity and his sympathy for every type 
of it had furnished him with a world so densely populated 
that he failed to achieve “totality of effect.” Realization of 
the truth of Goethe’s word: “In der Beschriénkung zeigt 
sich erst der Meister,” produces in “Gold” a great work of 
art, without prejudice to the reality of its men and women. 
And in “Faber, or The Lost Years,” the artist’s self-limita- 
tion has given a master-piece of the re-action of highly civil- 
ized modern man and woman to a shattered world in its as 
yet unorganized struggle toward re-construction. But no 
World War, no Siberian prison-camp, no national debacle 
and revolution are needed to make man or woman feel the 
universal human reality of what occurs in the soul of Eu- 
gene Faber and his wife Martina. 

It is this sense for the universal human that is bringing 
Jacob Wassermann closer to the great classicists of Ger- 
man literature—closer, perhaps, than he himself realizes. 
“Faber” is classical, in its universality, in its plasticity of 
presentation, in the clear lines of its individuals. ‘“Ober- 
lin’s Three Stages” has many a chord that might be made 
up from overtones of Wilhelm Meister’s harmonies; Ober- 
lin himself, much of the youthful sensitiveness of soul that 
works Werther’s ruin. Nor are definite parallelisms lack- 
ing—unconscious or subconscious echoes. Hanna’s first 
and only night of love in Dietrich’s lodging has something 
of the mysterious visit of an unknown love to Wilhelm 
Meister after the Hamlet performance; Dietrich’s contem- 
plation of the pathetic helplessness of Hanna’s beauty, un- 
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clad and revealed in sleep, seems a sublimation of one of 
Werther’s “Briefe aus der Schweiz.” But—though it may 
be heresy to say it—both are raised to higher plane of beauty 
and of truth than Goethe sought in his two scenes. 

In “Sturreganz,” the detached story which follows “Ober- 
lin’s Three Stages” and concludes the volume, Wassermann 
is in close contact with the two other giants of German 
classicism, Lessing and Schiller. The story is one of father 
and child—of the birth and growth of an artistic soul from 
suffering more than Promethean, of victory won by Prome- 
thean art and righteous, indignant revolt; the milieu the 
duodecimo tyranny of an eighteenth-century German abso- 
lute principality. It is the setting of Lessing’s “Emilia Ga- 
lotti,” of Schiller’s “Kabale und Liebe.” Not even the titled 
Englishwoman who aspires to something higher than mai- 
tresse en titre is lacking. In no other work of Wassermann 
is his love for oppressed humanity and his hatred of the op- 
pressor so strongly revealed. This hatred’s expression has 
none of Schiller’s storm-and-stress sentimental violence. It 
is rather the merciless humor of Lessing’s controversial 
writings—the humor that springs from righteous indigna- 
tion and spares not. To Englishmen—except to George Ber- 
nard Shaw—and to most Americans such humor seems too 
brutal, to transgress fair play. Perhaps we have suffered no 
such desecrations of humanity as have the Continentals. It 
is as different from Thackeray’s satire as the caricatures of 
“Punch” and “Life” are from those in “Le Rire” and 
“Jugend” and “Simplicissimus.” This humor does not 
blame nor criticize; it mercilessly portrays even the ob- 
scenest failings. Its caricatures are caricatures only in be- 
ing inhumanly human. Such is the humor of Jacob Was- 
sermann’s story “Sturreganz.” 

More than a word might be said of Professor Porter- 
field’s translation. It is not only the best of the translations 
of Wassermann’s works into English. It is so good that 
one almost feels that Wassermann wrote English. It needs 
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no “Notes by Translator,” and has none. With such trans- 
lators on their staff, Messrs. Harcourt, Brace and Company 
can achieve their laudable ambition to acquaint language- 
ignorant Americans with the best in contemporary conti- 
nental literature. 

If the chance reader of this review seeks in what has been 
written a substitute for his own reading of Wassermann’s 
books, the reviewer will have failed most lamentably in his 
purpose. Read Wassermann. He is attempting with in- 
creasing success to interpret the human soul struggling amid 
the ruins of a world. There is something in his writings that 
reminds of the quality of Kreisler’s violin-playing since the 
World War. 

Harrison FAuLKNer. 


FIELDING, STERNE, AND DICKENS 


The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne. By Wilbur L. 
Cross. 2 vols. New Haven: The Yale University 
Press. $7.00. 


Fielding the Novelist. By Frederic T. Blanchard. New 
Haven: The Yale University Press. $6.00. 


The Days of Dickens. By Arthur L. Hayward. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $6.00. 


ROM the outbreak of the World War it became 
Fe difficult to place a serious “scholarly” book 

with a publisher in America, and despite the flux of 
biographies and other non-fiction publications it is scarcely 
exaggeration to say that even with them popularity rather 
than accuracy has been the primary desideratum of author 
and publisher alike. When such books have been as fasci- 
natingly presented as “The Pilgrimage of Henry James” 
with the imaginative conjectures not improperly imping- 
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ing upon the field of critical investigation, they may be are di 
read with as much pleasure and as little compunction as a summ 
novel. The art of others like “Ariel” might cause the re- sisten 
cording angel to blot out (without the aid of a Shandian __ told | 
tear) whatever marks were made against some trivial in- | man, 
accuracies. But many of the popular biographies have and a 
been vulgar or written with cheap facility. Perhaps it iest 
will be the university presses at the last that will save the throu 
finest fruits of investigation to the scholarship of America. sat ¢ 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, the University of | wife, 
North Carolina, to name leading ones, are performing as | is the 
definite an educational service through the fine scholastic | ingly 
idealism of their publications as they are through the class foug 
room. The imprint of the Yale Press upon a book is as | pone 
really a guarantee of its value as the government’s stamp Kas 
upon the minted dollar. Two books before me bear that | wrot 
seal; Frederick T. Blanchard’s “Fielding the Novelist” dote: 
and Wilbur Cross’s “The Life and Times of Laurence for : 
Sterne.” Of either book it might justly be said, “This is prep 
a book fit to be sent as an ambassador to the universities ists 
of the world.” | mod 
I Tha 
faul 
It was apparently of the man, Henry Fielding, that hear 
Shakespeare was thinking when he wrote something about. ' mor 
the evil that men do living after them and their good often | agre 
being interréd with their bones. Such at least is the case ing 
that Mr. Blanchard makes. Not, of course, that the best crit 
of Fielding may not be living in his books: it is the his- ven 
tory of a reputation that Mr. Blanchard has written. | mai 
And he proves his case, in the language of an enthusiastic at | 
voter in meeting, “overwhelmingly and unanimously.” beli 
The obvious criticism of the book is implied right there: | wal 
it is at times heavy with minutiae of citation and in places of | 
prolix (the only respect in which it is prolix, by the way) | of | 


through repetition. Both faults no doubt are minor and ‘“ 
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are due to the fidelity with which an historical plan with a 
summiry for conclusion is adhered to with persistent con- 
sistency (big words, both of them!). The familiar story, 
told by Walpole, of Fielding at table dining with “a blind 
man, three Irishmen, and a whore, on some cold mutton 
and a bone of ham, both in one dish, and the cussedest dirt- 
jest cloth!” is traced through its devastating repetitions 
through nearly two centuries. The lie is nailed. Fielding 
sat at dinner with his brother, his perfectly respectable 
wife, and his invited guests. The anecdote is typical. So 
is the use of it; like a Banquo of slander it rises disturb- 
ingly to make its point: so Fielding’s enemies hated and 
fought him. Political, religious, social, and personal op- 
ponents, they were detractors all, who used poison gases. 
Easy biography was known before our day. Murphy 
wrote the first Fielding life with the aid of the hostile anec- 
dotes, and without injury to his own eyes. Thackeray, 
for all his debt to Fielding and admiration for his work, 
prepared his lecture and then put it in his book of Humor- 
ists with as little sense of an investigative conscience as a 
modern reporter on the alleged typical daily newspaper. 
Thackeray no doubt was to blame but his heart was not at 
fault. I am not so sure as Mr. Blanchard that it was the 
heart that was wrong with Samuel Richardson and the 
moralists; or even Dr. Johnson and Horace Walpole. I 
agree with Mr. Blanchard: the morality of Henry Field- 
ing was sound. I stand for Tom Jones against the hypo- 
crites and canting time-servers; but all defenders of con- 
ventions, even false conventions, are not hypocrites. A 
man may be dishonest intellectually, and perfectly honest 
at heart. I’ve little doubt myself that Sam Richardson 
believed the things he wrote about Fielding: no doubt he 
wanted to believe them. Not understanding the morality 
of Fielding, he hated what seemed to him the immoralities 
of his books. 


“Fielding the Novelist” is less descriptive of Mr. Blanch- 
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ard’s book than his subtitle “A Study in Literary Repu- 
tation”; but it is a model of scholarship in the care and 
completeness with which the mutations of Fielding’s per- 
sonal and literary fame are traced. And if the book jg 
carefully read, a pretty full knowledge of — is 
gathered by the way. 


II 


To Professor Wilbur L. Cross of Yale, credit is given 
by the author of “Fielding the Novelist” for stabilizing the 
just and complete reappraisement of Fielding in his “His- 
tory of Henry Fielding” of 1918. With his discriminat- 
ing, carefully documented volumes on the shelves of every 
good library, there is no longer an excuse for the survival 
of the old scandals or for believing that Henry Fielding 
was either a dissolute man or an immoral author. Pro- 
fessor Cross had already done a similar task for the per- 
sonality of dear old whimsical Laurence Sterne in 1909. 
His recent work “The Life and Times of Laurence 
Sterne,” brought out in two handsome volumes by the 
Yale Press, has all the significance of a new and impor- 
tant definitive study of one of the most engaging figures 
in literature. It is a book that may fairly stand as a model 
of scholarly biographical writing. Full, detailed, docu- 
mented, critical, it is yet full of the meat of narrative inci- 
dent, juicy with human interest. Laurence Sterne, nei- 
ther white-washed nor slandered, emerges from Mr. 
Cross’s pages deliciously. His writings are shown as a 
part of himself and he is reanimated, with astonishing veri- 
similitude, as a character in his own books. Capricious, 
sentimental, humorous in the old as well as the modern 
sense, but above all human, Sterne is a fascinating person- 
ality. Mr. Cross makes one forget to excuse or to blame; 
we simply enjoy a delightful companion as his friends en- 
joyed him. This is the literary biography that I should 
wish American authorship to be known by in other coun- 
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tries. It is better reading for a thoughtful reader than the 
flighty cleverness or the brilliant futilities of most of the 
widely read biographical essays and psycho-analytic guesses. 
It is rich, too, in fresh material including new letters of 
Sterne, who always wrote entertainly whether in sermons, 
letters, or the talk of Uncle Toby. 

“Here in the ‘Sentimental Journey’ occurs Sterne’s 
beautiful rendering of the French proverb: A brebis 
tondue Dieu mesure le vent. “God tempers the wind,’ said 
the unfortunate maid of Moulins, ‘to the shorn lamb’ ”’; so 
writes Mr. Cross. None of the spirit of “tempering” 
marks his biography. He writes with the fullest sympathy 
and understanding, but he sets down the facts, nothing 
suppressed, nothing extenuated. In the hands of a less 
skilful and interesting writer the very exactness and com- 
pleteness of Mr. Cross’s method would spell exhaustion 
and boredom. But this book in two full and closely 
printed volumes is a joy to read, entertaining as one of 
Sterne’s own books—and in fact replete with quotation 
and with new Sterne documents. Nothing short of the 
old-fashioned quarterly-type of review in the form of a 
long essay on Sterne and his works would do justice to 
Professor Cross’s notable volumes. Short of that, the best 
the reviewer can do is to refer the reader to the biography 
itself with the assurance that it is an altogether delightful, 
admirable, and distinguished book. 


Ill 


Mr. Hayward’s book on the habits and haunts of Vic- 
torians is pleasant, and certainly not heavy or over-serious, 
reading. “The Days of Dickens” is a book for the “gen- 
eral reader” but preferably the reader who knows his 
Dickens and his Thackeray. It is not brilliantly written 
as Mr. Beer’s “The Mauve Decade,” nor minutely full and 
chronological after the delightful fashion of Mark Sulli- 
van’s “Our Times,” but it does for England of the first 
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half of the nineteeth century pretty much what Mr. Sulli- 
van’s book does for recent decades in America; and it js 
almost as richly illustrated and more beautifully printed. 
It evokes the past entertainly and usefully, without much 
aid of the imagination or of clumsy footnotes or weari- 
some fullness. Though Dickens is quoted at length, and 
sometimes Thackeray, yet the volume is not in the least “a 
reader’s handbook’: Dickens and his characters are sim- 
ply met now and then on the road. On the other hand, 
from prize fighters to princes, from “Cyder cellars” to 
Vauxhall and Almack’s, from the songs they sang to the 
Great Western and the Great Eastern on which they trav- 
eled, the worthy Victorians, low and high, are pictured as 
they lived. The impression the reader receives is that not 
all Victorians were as “respectable” as the term “Victo- 
rian” connotes for most of us. Mr. Hayward’s book is 


good reporting—and good reading. 
James SOUTHALL WILSON 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Edward Albert, Geo. Watson’s College, Edinburgh 
Prof. Albert, who is well-known as the author of a longer history of 
English literature, follows the same general plan of summarizing, by text, 
chart and example, the course of English Literature from earliest Anglo- 
Saxon to present-day writers. (224 pages.) $1.00 


ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 
By Lionel D. Edie, Indiana University 
Professor Edie’s work involves a statement both of orthodox economic 
principles and of modern economic developments. It should take its place 
at once as one of the most authoritative and indispensable treatises on the 
subject. (850 pages.) $5.00 


HISTORY OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
By W. W. Jennings, Ph.D., University of Kentucky 
Professor Jennings has here contributed a book which should interest 
readers of history as well as students of economics. In his survey of the 
growth of this country from the earliest settlements to the present year, he 
has introduced many important sidelights such as would not ordinarily get 
into a work on history. (800 pages.) $4.50 


DISEASE PREVENTION 
By H. H. Waite, M.D., University of Nebraska 
An extremely timely work, directed to social workers, the students of 
pathology, hospitals, boards of health, and other public organizations. Dr. 
Waite brings to bear. a great mass of historical and bacteriological data, 
which will make this work one of the most authoritative and necessary 


source-books which has yet appeared. (650 pages.) $4.50 
In Press 
Dresser: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY $2.50 
Recent Publications 
Dow: SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY $2.00 
Duruy: GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD $4.00 
Eldridge: ORGANIZATION OF LIFE $4.50 
Nicoll: BRITISH DRAMA $3.00 
Prescott: PROSE AND POETRY OF THE REVOLUTION $1.50 
Queen: SOCIAL PATHOLOGY $3.50 
Scott: SCIENCE OF BIOLOGY $3.50 
Thompson: PUBLIC OWNERSHIP j $3.00 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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THE GREEN-ROOM 
“Here's a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal,” 


An anniversary is always interesting—especially if it isa 
new experience. With this number, the VirGrn1a Quar- 
TERLY Review begins its second year. In the contents of 
its five issues it has sought to redeem the promise of the 
first number “to be intelligently entertaining on all sorts of 
subjects” and to remember its claim to be “a national jour- 
nal of discussion published in the South.” It has been 
proud to print representative work by such American and 
foreign authors as Arthur Symons, Gamaliel Bradford, 
Luigi Pirandello, Archibald Henderson, Walter de la Mare, 
Joseph Collins, Dallas Lore Sharp, Percy MacKaye—to 
mention but a few—: and it has if anything been prouder to 
present new writers so gifted as George B. Logan, Law- 
rence Lee and Anne Blackwell Payne. How far it has per- 
formed the promise of its first number, its readers must 
judge. 

J. G. Routnac Hamuron is Kenan Professor of 
History in the University of North Carolina. As historical 
writer and editor he has published extensively. He warns 
his readers that his article is not an attack upon Prohibi- 
tion but upon some of the methods of its enforcement. 

JosEPH WarrEN Beracn’s most recent book is the de- 
lightful “Meek Americans” (University of Chicago Press, 
$2.00), a book of travel essays. Its whimsicalities are in 
humorous contrast to the broad comedy of the “Innocents 
Abroad” of the past generation: a delicious and amusing 
book. ‘Though “The Holy Bottle” draws most of its allu- 
sions from Mr. Cabell’s “Beyond Life,” Mr. Beach had 
in mind too “Straws and Prayer-Books” and the romances 
and novels, “fantastic as Gothic tapestry.” 

The author of “Spiritual Relativity in Education” is the 
President of the Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas. Prestpent Biayney is a native of Kentucky, trav- 
elled in the East as Kahn Fellow in 1914-15, saw war serv- 
ice overseas, and was chief of a mission sent by the Peace 
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It is not only the vogue to hang 
portraits of one’s ancestors on the 
wall; you will find keen interest and 
pleasure looking 
daguerreotypes, 
“Family Album,” faded photographs of your father 


your family 
tintypes, the old ; 
and mother and grandparents. Gather them into 


YOUR FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Have them reproduced privately in 


CopleyPrints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded pho- 
tographs, tintypes, 
Originals restored. 
y make unique gifts to one’s 
valued originals 
should be copied if only to provide 
against loss or damage, or fading in 
the case of old photographs. 
Also Portraits Painted on Canvas. 
Special circular sent (free) on Re- 


a little group on your desk or some convenient wall space. You will enjoy living with them, and 


they give a note of distinction to your room. 


THE COPLEY PRINTS also include a comprehensive list of DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 


For 30 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures for Gifts, your Home, and Schools. Prices $2.00 


ART, including Abbey’s Holy Grail, depicting the Triumph of Right over Evil. 
| 


to $100.00. We send on approval. 


Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue (Send Money Orders or Stamps—-NOT COIN) 


It is practically a littke Handbook of American Art. 


CURTIS & CAMERON: 


181 HARCOURT ST. - BOSTON 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE 


CHOSEN AND EDITED BY 
Sm ArtHuR Quiter-Coucn 


Presents the best from the English 
Prose writers from the fourteenth 
century to the present day, and is 
bound uniform with the Oxford 
Books of Verse. It is a book of first 
importance. This new anthology is 
published on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the famous Oxford Book of 
English Verse, long recognized as the 
outstanding anthology of Verse. 


Cloth, $3.75. India Paper, Cloth $4.25 
AT ALL BOOKStLLERS 


STORY-WRITING 


LESSONS FROM THE MASTERS 
By F. M. PERRY 
University of Arizona 
A fresh and vigorous analysis of the lead- 
ing short story writers—critically elucidat- 
ing the literary methods of Poe, O. Henry, 
Chekhov, Conrad, James, and the Expres- 
sionists to those who contemplate writing 
themselves as well as to the general reader. 
Students’ Edition $1.75 2.25 


LIFE, MIND, AND SPIRIT 
By Cc. LLOYD MORGAN 
These Gifford Lectures demonstrate how 
one may accept the most thorough-going 
naturalism and at the same time retain a 
just belief in God. This volume and 
Emergent Evolution contain the mature 


philosophy of an eminent scientist. 
Each, $3.75 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION 


A Survey or AND Projects 
By J. J. FINDLAY 
University of Manchester 
This comprehensive study discusses the 
cardinal aim of education and the princi- 
ples on which a community organizes its 
system of education. Volume two is in 


OxForpD University Press active preparation. 2.50 
American Branch HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK One Park Avenue New York 
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THE Green-Room GRE. 
(Continued from page tv) AGA 
of Hatred” is founded on an incident, related by the Red m ong 
Cross of Geneva, constituting the bare facts of the play. , Jefferso 
The setting, details of character, and dialogue are, of course, ie — 
“Edgar Allan Poe Letters Till Now Unpublished in the 26 | 
Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va.”: Edited by Mary Intimate, 
Newton Stanard (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- Twenty-Fi 
pany. $15.00) take the character almost of a centennial | sae Kew 
event, containing as they do two letters written by Poe | yl 
as a student at the University of Virginia and being pub- The Medic 
lished first almost exactly a hundred years after their date. | | _ 
As Poe matriculated at the University of Virginia on Feb- | | THE 
ruary 14, 1826, precisely a hundred years and a day from | 
the time at which the Green-Room is being written within | chins 


sight of the room in which he lived, the article “The Young ten 
Man Poe”, by the Edgar Allan Poe Professor of English 
in the University of Virginia (based partly upon Mrs. 
Stanard’s edition of the ““New Letters”), has also an an- | 
niversary appropriateness. Interest in Poe is acutely ae- 
tive among publishers. Books upon him by Hervey Allen, 
Joseph Wood Krutch and others have been announced, as 
well as new editions including even a reprint in limited edi- | 
tion by the Dial Press of his “Autography”. Several of 
his letters have been sold at auction and a fifth copy of | C 
“Tamerlane and Other Poems’, recently discovered, is | 
rumored to have brought fifteen thousand dollars. The || 
Lippincotts have reissued “'The Dreamer’, a romance based | 
upon Poe’s life, by Mrs. Stanard, the editor of the “New | | 
Letters”. The letters, by the way, are handsomely printed | 
with photographic reproductions of all the documents. 

Readers of the resourceful study of Don Quixote in the 
January VirGinta QvartTEeRLY will remember WA .po 
FRANK. 
Born in Stockholm, Enwix Bs6OrkMAN has lived in 
America many years. He has worked for The Times and : 


GREAT MEN LIVE 


AGAIN IN BOOKS John L. Williams 
Have You Read These? 
fe and Letters of Thomas 
| Hirst . .. .$ 6.00 & Sons 
| and Hamilton, Bow- 
Edgar ’ Allan Poe, A Study i in ous 
| Genius, Krutch . 3.00 
’ Abraham Lincoln, T he Prairie 
| Years, Sandburg .. 10.00 


Intimate Papers of Col. House, see BANKERS 


Edited by Prof. Seymore 
| Twenty-Five Years: Grey of 


Falloden, Viscount Grey . . 10.00 
John Keats, Amy Lowell . . 12.50 ORD 
| Life of Sir William Osler, 
Cushing . 12.50 
The Medici, Co oung . Co yth cand sain, 
These Volumes Are on Sale at 
| THE NEW DOMINION “Richmond 
| BOOKSHOP 
| 210 MAIN STREET ‘Ua. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE VIKGINIA 


“The History of Oxford is the 
History of England”’ 


Bruce’s History 
OF THE UNIveRsITY OF VIRGINIA 


| “is the History of the Beginning of 
| “Popular Education in America”’ 


Five Volumes—$15.00 the Set 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
UNIversity, VIRGINIA 
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GREEN-Room 
(Continued from page V1) 
The Sun in New York and has been on the editorial staff 
of the Evening Post and the World’s Work. As a trans- 
lator of Strindberg, Bjérnson, Schnitzler, and other mod- 
ern masters he is known almost as widely as through his 
original work as essayist and novelist. Among his own 
books are “Voices of Tomorrow”, “The Soul of a Child”, 
and “Gates of Life.” 

Of the reviewers of new books, CArroii Mason Spar- 
row, Enpwarp WaGENKNECHT, JOHN CALVIN Mercarr, 
ArtHUuR Kyte Davis, Jr., DUuMAs F. Strine- 
FELLOW Barr, and ARCHIBALD HENDERSON “need no intro- 
duction” to our readers. J. Frep Rippy is a member of the 
faculty of the department of history in Chicago University. 
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In Coming Numbers 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE GREAT WAR 


Raymond Turner discusses the conditions of affairs that 
led to the Treaty of Locarno, and the provisions of that 
remarkable agreement. 


LOVE ws. HUNGER 


The biological background of the struggle for life fur- 
nishes Henry Pratt Fairchild with an interesting theme 
for a vital paper. He shows that there is a saturation 
point beyond which our immigration should not be al- 
lowed to go. : 


THE SAD STORY OF ROMANCE 


This is the title of a paper by Frederick P. Mayer, 
which is one of a striking group of literary essays by 
various authors awaiting publication in early issues. It 
might as well have been the title of a paper bristling 
with interest, on a theme growing out of the problems 
of the South, which the October number will carry. 


POETRY AND DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


—CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS ORDER 
To The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Atcheson L. Hench, Business Manager, 
8 West Lawn, University, Virginia. 


Dear Sir: Please put my name on your list of subscribers to The Vir- 


ginia Quarterly Review, begining I enclose check. 
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THE GREEN-ROOM 


“Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal.” 


Tue Vircrnia QuarTEeRLY REviEW joins, with this is- 
sue, in the nation-wide observance of the centennial of the 
death of Thomas Jefferson and of the hundred and fiftieth 
year of American independence. The growing fame of 
Thomas Jefferson is nowhere so much a pulsating influence 
as at the institution which he founded and in the city which 
looks upward to the hill crowned by his home, Monticello, 
now owned by the people of the United States, and this 
year the Mecca of visitors from everywhere. Published 
from a community so associated with his life, THe Vireria 
QuaRTERLY is fortunate in being able to present papers by 


three such notable writers and students of American his- 


tory as CLaupe G. Bowers, E. Dopp, and Jonn 
H. Latanf. 

. Among the many books about Jefferson that have fea- 
tured the last year no one has so captured the popular 
imagination as Mr. Bowers’ “Jefferson and Hamilton,” 
which, by the way, Professor Latané reviews in this num- 
ber. CraupEe G. Bowers was a writer of recognized abil- 
ity before the charm and brilliancy of his Jefferson book 
made it a “best-seller” and his name universally familiar. 
His best-known earlier book is “The Party Battles of the 
Jackson Period.” In Indiana he was a publicist and po- 
litical leader before he joined the editorial staff of The 
World in New York in 1923. 

“The Declaration of Independence” is Mr. Donpp’s title 
for the second article in this number; but his theme is rather 
the men who made it. Proressor Dopp will be remembered 
by his readers as the author of the vigorous article in the 
October, 1925, number, “The Dilemma of Democracy.” 
He is professor of history in the University of Chicago. 

The introducer of “The White House ‘Spokesman,’ ” 
Linpsay Rocers, is professor of political science in Colum- 
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to QUARTERLY readers, is author of many volumes of po- 
etry and drama. His English publishers are about to bring 
out a one volume edition of his poems and plays. The Cen- 
tury Company will issue the volume in the United States. 
ARMISTEAD CHURCHILL Gorpon collaborated with Thomas 
Nelson Page on the volume “Befo’ de War.” Other vol- 
umes of his verse are “For Truth and Freedom” and “The 
Ivory Gate.” His best known fiction is “Ommirandy.” 
Mr. Gorpon recently published a “Life of William Gor- 
don McCabe,” reviewed in the April, 1926, number of THE 
VirGIniA QuARTERLY REvIEw. 

The writer of “Is This the Passing of Mr. Gandhi?” is 
the author of “Social Forces in Modern Literature.” He 
has edited many volumes and contributed to the Nation, the 
Unpopular Review and other magazines. Mr. Buck has 
recently gone from the University of Nebraska to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin as professor of Comparative Litera- 
ture. He writes from a first-hand knowledge of India. 

Essays by ArcHIBALD RuTLEDGE have appeared in the 
Outlook, Scribner’s and Harper’s. To the several books 
of prose and verse that he has published, he has recently 
added a collected edition of his poems. Mr. RutLepecr 
was born in South Carolina and now lives in Pennsylvania. 

A member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
GrorceE McLean Harper, of Princeton University, is the 
biographer of Wordsworth and of Sainte-Beuve. An es- 
say of his appeared in the October, 1925, number of THE 
VIRGINIA QuARTERLY REVIEW. 

Epwarp WacGENKNECcHT, of the University of Wash- 
ington, Carrot, Mason Sparrow, of the University of 
Virginia, and Freperick P. Mayer, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, have contributed before to THe Vircinia 
QuarTeRLY. Howarp Mumrorp Jones, of the English 
department of the University of North Carolina, is a fre- 
quent writer on themes relating to contemporary verse. 
Kennetu Rene of Baltimore, a collector of rare books, 
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has written chiefly as a critic of American literature. Ray- 
MOND TuRNER, of Johns Hopkins University, was formerly 
professor of European history at the University of Mich- 
igan. He is author of “Ireland and England.” THE Vr- 
GINIA QUARTERLY will soon publish a study by Proressog 
TuRNER of the provisions of the Locarno Treaty. 

Of especial note in this Sesquicentennial Number is the 
paper by Jonn H. Laranz, the historian and former dean 
of Johns Hopkins University, on the editors and biograph- 
ers of Thomas Jefferson. Dr. Latrané& has not only re- 
viewed the notable recent books relating to Jefferson but 
he has also discussed critically the outstanding Jefferson 
editions and biographies of the past. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 
RECEIVED 


A Dictionary of European Literature. By Laure Mag- 
nus. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $10.00. 

A full and concise reference book of European literature 
and authors of established reputation. Every editor, 
teacher or student of literature needs this book on his desk, 


Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers. Edited by 
H. Gerwig. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$3.50. 

A comfortable abridgment of the Encyclopedia; valua- 
ble for quick and easy reference. 


The Forms of Poetry. By Louis Untermeyer. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. $1.35. 


A brief and popular presentation of the mechanical and 
critical principles of verse and verse-making by an authori- 
tative poet and critic. 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. Edited by Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $3.75. 

A book to love and treasure as the Oxford Books of 
Verse are treasured. From John of Trevisa to Rupert 
Brooke, in over a thousand beautifully printed pages, a 
master of English prose and criticism has collected his se- 
lections of English prose. 


American and British Literature Since 1890. By Carl 
Van Doren and Mark Van Doren. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.50. 


A book of brief critical discussions of outstanding figures 
of modern American and British literature—Hardy, Yeats, 
Masefield, Cabell, Cather, ete.—by two competent critics. 
A provocatively useful book. 
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The Chief British Dramatists. Edited by Brander Mat- The C 
thews and Paul R. Lieder. Boston: Houghton Mif- | i) 
flin Co. $5.00. | m 

A collection of twenty-five notable English plays, illus- | Ab 
trative of the best, outside of Shakespeare and Shaw, in the | lace ai 
history of the British drama. A beautifully printed and | sent li 
admirably edited book; whether for the general reader or | what 
the advanced student. 

| Carly 
British Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. New York: Thomas } 
Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. | Fo 

As a critical survey of the British drama from _pre- | book 
Shakespearean days to Shaw by the professor of English The . 
in the University of London, this book forms an excellent , 
complement to the collection above. The discussions are | Th 
full and suggestive. It includes a serviceable bibliography. of th 
Every college library should contain it. print 
Main Currents of Modern French Drama. By Hugh A. the i 

Smith, Professor of Romance Languages, University with 
of Wisconsin. New York: Henry Holt and Company. The 
$3.00. 

The book gives an adequate survey of the Modern French wy 
Drama, through a discussion of the chief dramatists, from ae 
Hugo to Donnay. It will form an invaluable introduction Wel 
to the field for the reader who is unacquainted with the con- Eng 
temporary French stage. 4 6 
The Modern Ibsen. By Hermann J. Weigand. New to e1 

York: Henry Holt and Company. $3.75. Student’s a. 
Edition $3.00. 

A full and informative study of Ibsen’s plays. Each of 
the twelve ample chapters is built around one play as “a 
creative interpretation” to quote the preface, “rather than T 
a scholarly research.” Yet the book is scholarly in the bet- guis 
ter sense. mai 


BOOKS RECEIVED Ix 


The Cavalier Spirit and Its Influence on the Life and 
Work of Richard Lovelace. By Cyril Hughes Hart- 
mann. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

A brief but charmingly presented study of Richard Love- 
lace and his day. With modesty the author claims to pre-_ 
sent little new material, but he has assembled and organized 
what is worth knowing about Lovelace. 


Carlyle on Cromwell and Others. By David Alec Wilson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 
Forming a third volume to a new life of Carlyle, this 
book in itself is delightful to read, and satisfying to own. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson. By James Boswell. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 8 volumes, $10.00. 
This superb edition of the great Boswell life is a reprint 
of the edition of 1901. So satisfactory is it in beauty of 
printing, in the good sense of its notes, and the interest of 
the illustrations that it may be commended for purchase 
with all the fervor due a notable new book. 


‘The Modern Novel. By Elizabeth A. Drew. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Company. $2.00. 

A stimulating book of essays for either the student or 
the novel reader. Special chapters deal with the work of 
Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy, and Shaw. Miss Drew is an 
English woman and the chapter on “The American Scene” 
is somewhat inadequate; but no intelligent reader can fail 
to enjoy and profit from the reading of her book. 


A History of English Literature. Vol. 1. The Middle 
Ages and the Renascence. By Emile Legouis. Trans- 
lated by Helen Douglas Irvine. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.75. 

The first volume of a two volume work by two distin- 
guished French professors, E. Legouis and Louis Caza- 
main. A book of great value and importance to the special 
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student of literature: The discussion of Chaucer by a 
learned Frenchman is especially enlightening because of 
Chaucer’s own debt to French literature. 


Studies in Seven Arts. By Arthur Symons. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.50. 

Twenty-eight essays, of which thirteen appear in book 
form for the first time, on themes running from Rodin 
through Rembrandt to Augustus John, all written with 
the exquisite beauty of style peculiar to Arthur Symons. 


Symbolism and Truth. By Ralph M. Eaton. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $4.00. 

With the subtitle “An Introduction to the Theory of 
Knowledge” may be taken a sentence from the preface to 
give the aim of this book, that the line of attack is “the role 
of symbols in knowledge.” It is a serious and full “criti- 
cal and analytic” study of its theme, but expressed in forms 
that the thoughtful general reader can follow. 


Genius and Disaster. By Jeannette Marks. New York: 
Aldelphi Company. $3.00. 

Miss Marks, professor of English Literature at Mount 
Holyoke College, has collected here six essays dealing with 
the psychology of drug addiction. Coleridge, Poe, James 
Thomson, De Quincey, Mrs. Browning, Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, and Francis Thompson are the subjects of her dis- 
cussion. Whether a reader agrees with Miss Marks or 
sharply dissents, he will find her discussions provocative 
of thought and interest. 


Broadway Translations. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $3.00. 


The Mirror of Venus. Translated from Ovid by F. A. 
Wright. 


The Autobiography of Guibert. Translated by C. C. 
Swinton Bland. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED XI 


The History of the Damnable Life, etc., of Doctor Faus- 
tus. Translated by William Rose. 

The History of Manon Lescaut and the Chevalier des 
Grieux. Translated by G. D. Gribble. 

The Hundred Old Tales. ‘Translated by Edward 
Stoner. 


Three Plays of Plautus: The Slip-Knot, The Crock of 
Gold, and The Trickster. ‘Translated by F. A. 
Wright and H. L. Rogers. 


A beautifully printed and charmingly translated series 
of books that will appeal to lovers of the unusual in litera- 
ture. Each of the volumes gives distinction to the collec- 
tion. 


The Chrysalis of Romance. By Inez G. Howard. Los 
Angeles, Cal. The Times-Mirror Press. $3.00. 


Miss Howard has gathered from all corners the quaint 
origins of folk-lore and superstition. The early history of 
many simple familiar things of every-day are shown enter- 
tainingly in an unusual book. 


Publications of the Virginia War History Commission. 
Virginia War Agencies. Selective Draft and Volun- 
teers. Edited by Arthur Kyle Davis. Vols. A 
& B. 

Virginia War History in Newspaper Clippings. Edited 
by Arthur Kyle Davis. Vols. 1 & 2. 

Virginia War Letters, Diaries and Editorials. Edited 

by Arthur Kyle Davis. 

These books comprise part of a group of source volumes 
of which part have been issued and two more are in process 
of compilation by Chairman Davis and the sixteen other 
members of the Virginia War History Commission. They 
include a valuable and elaborate reference list of such data 
as the personnel of all sorts of “war agencies,” military and 
civil, of war references in newspapers, and of letters and 
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diaries. Some important material is reprinted. The Com- 
mission plans, also, a four volume narrative of the World 
War as it affected Virginia. 


The Story of Winchester, Virginia. By Frederic Morton. 
Strasburg, Virginia: The Shenandoah Publishing 
House. 

A local history of an interesting Virginia city. It is es- 
pecially interesting to Virginians and will one day com- 
mand the attention of collectors of rare Americana. 


Annapolis: Its Colonial and Naval Story. By Walter B. 
Norris. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$3.00. 

A beautifully printed and illustrated history of a charm- 
ing old Maryland city. Full of interesting matter and 
written delightfully. 


English Satire and Satirists. By Hugh Walker. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. 
An elaborate and delightful history of English satirical 


writing from “Piers Plowman” through “The Way of All 
Flesh.” 


The Bodley Head Quartos. Edited by G. B. Harrison. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.50 each. 


A Defense of Ryme, by Samuel Daniel and Observations 
in the Art of English Poesie, by Thomas Campion. 


The Scourge of Vallanie, by John Marston. 
The Bodley Head Quartos are beautiful and scholarly 
reproductions including, besides these two, reprints from 


Greene, Chettle, Harvey, Dekker, King James the First, 
Nashe, Munday, Jonson, and Shakespeare. 


Better Writing. By Henry Seidel Canby. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. $1.35. 


A pleasant and profitable book neither technical nor trite, 
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on the art of writing, by the Editor of the “Saturday Re- 


view. 


Story Writing. By F. M. Perry. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 


A good hand-book for class use. The atmosphere of the 
college class-room will be rather strong to the general reader. 


Prose and Poetry. By Jane Taylor. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. $1.25. 


A reprint of some of the best of the prose and verse of a 
charming early 19th Century figure. The biographical in- 
troduction is good. 


Many Furrows. By Alpha of the Plough. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. $2.50. 


A pleasant handful of essays, witty and graceful. 


Essays on Life. By A. Clutton-Broch. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. $2.00. 


Papers on themes ranging from “Home” to “The Mil- 
lennium.” Provocative of thought, well-written but not op- 
pressively “literary.” 


The Psychology of the Poet Shelley. By Edward Carpen- 
ter and George Barnefield. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. $2.00. 


One more unpleasant bit of psychoanalysis applied uncon- 
vineingly to explain a great poet’s genius. 


The Mind of John Keats. By Clarence DeWitt Thorpe. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. $2.50. 


A scholarly treatment of “Keat’s esthetic and philosophic 
theory;” interesting to read with Miss Lowell’s “life” and 
Middleton Murry’s book reviewed in this number. It is 
written without beauty of style. ; 
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Prints and Books. By William M. Ivins, Jr. Cambridge: The V 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. I 
A wonderfully delightful book for the book-lover; with E 
illustrations to be lingered over. Papers on wood-cuts, jl- Cha 
lustrated books, prints, and anything of the sort that arouses than t 
the author’s enthusiasm through his work at the Metropoli- diseor 
tan Museum of Art. togetl 
Art Through the Ages. By Helen Gardner. New York: Greel 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. $4.00. 7 
A full and elaborately illustrated outline history of the An 
fine arts. Though well adapted for class-use, it is neither Aure 
too dry nor too technical for the reader who seeks a serious | 
“general history” of art throughout the world. Gr " 
Emotion in Art. By Sir Claude Phillips. Boston: Hough- Se 
ton, Mifflin Company. $4.50. from 
Eighteen essays, dealing with such topics as Children in 
Art, Spring, Joy, Music, Dancing, Love, Death, etc., in Rom 
Art, by the former Keeper of the Wallace Collection. Nine- ) 
teen pages of illustrations accompany the discussions. Ai 
as 


A History of the Pharoahs. By Arthur Weigall. Vol. I 
New York E. P. Dutton and Company. $6.00. The 


The first eleven dynasties, closing with a discussion of the 
vexed question of the Biblical Exodus. A_ well-known 


Egyptologist, “greatly daring,” as he confesses, here at- A 

tempts to write for both student and laymen. It will strike ditic 

most laymen as arid reading; and annoy many scholars. Wo 
General History of the World. By Victor Duruy. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $4.00. ¥ 

A classic reference work, with a high and well-deserved und 

reputation, here revised to 1925. 892 pages. Maps and in- we 

ra 


dex. It actually justifies the “bird’s eye view” in history. 


con 


BOOKS RECEIVED xv 


The Vanished Cities of Arabia. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 
Illustrated by Major Benton Fletcher. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $6.00. 


Chatty comments by a lady tourist, more likely to please 
than the archaic prose, the severity and restraint, the physical 
discomforts and spiritual agomies of Charles Doughty. Al- 
together a better organized tour. 


Greek Ethical Thought. By Hilda D. Oakeley. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


An anthology of brief translations, Homer to Marcus 
Aurelius, illustrative of the ethical ideas of the Greeks. 


Greek Social Life. By F. A. Wright. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


Selections of passages illustrative of the life of the Greeks 
from Homer’s time to that of Dion of Prusa in Roman days. 


Rome of the Kings. By Ida Thallon Hill. New York: 
EK. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 


An account of Rome and its ancient structures, written 
as “an archeological setting for Livy and Vergil.” 


The World of the Incas. By Otfrid von Hanstein. Trans- 
lated by Anna Barwell. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $2.50. 


An effort to reconstruct, in 180 pages, the history and tra- 
dition of the Inca kingdom in a straightforward narrative. 


Woman’s Dilemma. By Alice Beal Parsons. New York: 
Thomas Crowell Company. $2.50. 


“How different are men and women?” is the question 
underlying this book by a Chicago social-service worker. It 
is undistinguished in style, and suggests to a layman’s mind 
rather the reporting of observation than the philosophical 
conclusions of a thinker. 
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Kathie’s Diary. Edited by Margaret W. Eggleston. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
An interesting record of the life of a young girl at Ober- 
lin College and after, from 1876-86. Vital and full of inei- " 
dent illustrative of American life, “then and there.” sn a 
The Landmark. By James Lane Allen. New York: -The By ot “Ps 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
A collection of five stories by the popular author of “The og 
Choir Invisible.” The longest and title story is the last writ- tending 
ten by the author before his death. Lovers of Allen’s work veriod ° 
will prize this posthumous work. a ape 
NA 
Pig Iron. By Charles G. Norris. New York: E. P. Dut- a = 
ton and Company. $2.50. 320 pages, 
This belongs with the Norris’ group; “Salt,” “Bread,” English, 
and “Brass.” It was received too late for inclusion in “The af ee 
Business of the Novelist,” the review of novels in this num- the late: 
ber of the THE QuaRTERLY. = 
Billy Barnicoat. By Greville MacDonald. New York: FAMOU 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. ay Sol 
Lovers of George MacDonald’s “At the Back of the 284 pages 
North Wind” will want to read this “fairy romance” by his oes. 
son. George MacDonald is perhaps the greatest literary a 
ancestor in history. po 
The Sacred Tree. By Lady Murasaki. Translated from ||} .oo.e 
the Japanese by Arthur Waley. Boston: Houghton SCHOO 
Mifflin Company. $3.50. wer 
This is the second part of “The Tale of Genji,” which 544 fers 
was reviewed in the January number of THE QUARTERLY. a ge 
All readers of that fascinating romance of centuries gone 
will wish to follow the Prince’s fortunes. A third part is to yd ~ 
come, translated, as this is, into the exquisite English of genera 
Arthur Waley. 
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New Crowell Books 


Education 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND 

MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 

By Horatio W. Dresser, Pu.D., author 

of “Psychology” 

350 pages, 8vo. $2.50 
A succinct survey of the various 
schools of philosophy, beginning back 
with early Greek and Roman, and ex- 
tending down through medieval times 
to the rise of modern philosophy — a 
period of over two thousand years. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND 

NARRATIVE PROJECTS 

By D. Davis Farrincton (Hunter 

College ) 

320 pages, 8vo. $2.50 
This book is directed to classes in 
English Composition, and is confined 
to outline studies and various types 
of work. The method followed is 
the latest and most vital approach to 
class work in English. 


Literature 


FAMOUS ENGLISH BOOKS 
AND THEIR STORIES 


By Amy Cruse 
284 pages, illustrated. $2.00 


A book which will prove of value to 
both the student in the classroom and 
the general reader. It provides a 
fine review of the high spots in Eng- 
lish literature, and tells many in- 
teresting facts which do not get into 
the usual text book. 


TREASURY OF VERSE FOR 
SCHOOL AND HOME 
M. G. Epcar and Eric CHI_MAN 
(Editors ) 
544 pages, illustrated in line and color 
by Honor C. Appleton, 8vo. $2.50 
An anthology of favorite poems by 
both British and American authors. 
It is carefully graded, beginning with 
the nursery and leading on up through 
school days into poems suited for 
general reading. 


a. 


Biography 
FIFTY FAMOUS PAINTERS 


By Henrietta GEerwic 
450 pages, 12 color plates, 38 halftones. 
8vo. $3.50 
This book is biographical rather than 
critical. It tells the life stories of 
fifty great painters, both European 
and American, and traces the steps by 
which they reached the heights. Un- 
usually well illustrated with examples 
of their art in color, and halftone. 


THE CIRCUS LADY 


By DeMorr Rosinson 
300 pages, illustrated, 12mo. $2.50 


world-famed equestrienne of a 
generation ago here‘tells her own 
story of life under the “big top.” 
It is an engaging narrative, with all 
the charm of fiction. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 


By Caries M. SHeEtpon, author of 
“In His Steps” 
286 pages, 8 colored illustrations by 
Twidle. 8vo. $2.00 
Dr. Sheldon has here given us a life 
of Jesus planned along new lines. The 
text is confined to the language of the 
New Testament, the accounts given 
in the four Gospels being rearranged 
into one consecutive story. 


Plays 


SUICIDE, AND 
OTHER ONE-ACT COMEDIES 


By Conrap SEILER 

256 pages, 12mo. $2.00 
Delightfully done and have that rare 
combination of being equally good to 
read alone or to act upon the stage. 
Most of them have already been pre- 
sented, and one or two are prize-win- 
ners. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER 


THOS. Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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THE GREEN-ROOM 


“Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal.” 


Nothing is so baffling to Americans to-day, in an effort 
to reach a sane understanding, as international conditions 
in Europe. In his article “Locarno”, RayMonD 'TuRNRR, 
professor of history at Johns Hopkins University, has at- 
tempted to make clear to readers of THE VirGrnta Quar- 
TERLY developments in international relations among the 
chief countries of Europe from the Versailles Treaty to the 
agreement at Locarno. Proressor TURNER reviewed “The 
Intimate Papers of Colonel House” in the July number, 

The author of “Battling Impulses” is Henry Prarr 
FarrcuiLp, professor in New York University. His ar- 
ticles on themes growing out of his investigations in Social 
Science are familiar to most magazine readers. He is 
known as the author of several books on immigration. 
“Hunger vs. Love” is Dr. Farrcui.py’s own phrasing of 
his theme. 

Articles by Sara Haarpr have appeared recently in 
several publications. The author of “Our Social Revolu- 
tion” writes as an Alabaman of the younger generation. 
She was educated at Goucher College and the Johns Hop- 
kins. “The past two years,” she writes, “I spent in Mont- 
gomery, where I was born and raised, writing and watch- 
ing the revolution in progress in the Southern states. For 
the present I am living in Baltimore.” 

The paper on “Byron’s Fame in France” is a post-cen- 
tennial view of the romantic poet. FE. Presron Darean, 
who recently collaborated on a notable history of French 
literature, is in the faculty of Romance languages of the 
University of Chicago. 

The group of lyrics in this number is by three of the 
younger writers of verse. Lawrence LEE, whose poetry 
in earlier numbers of Tre VireintA QuarteRLY 
has drawn the attention of many editors to his work, is a 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By L. L. BERNARD 
Cornell University 
A synthetic treatment of social psychol- 
ogy, emphasizing the development of ac- 
quired character in the individual under so- 
cial pressures. A brilliant study from the 
point of view of the behaviorist. $3.60 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By VIDAL de la BLACHE 
Translated ‘by Millicent Todd Bingham 
The first English translation of a monu- 

mental work in human geography. The au- 
thor surveys the world, past and present, 
with a breadth of grasp that is unique. As 
founder of the modern French school of 
geography his work carries an authority 
which is beyond dispute. $4.00 


NEW LIGHTS ON CHAUCER 


By JOHN M. MANLY 

University of Chicago 
Professor Manly brings forth original 
material that modifies considerably our 
present knowledge of Chaucer and his Pil- 
grims. The most important contribution 
to the study of Chaucer published in recent 


years. In press 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 


Thex 


NEW DOMINION 
BOOKSHOP 


CHARLOTTESVILLE VIRGINIA 


NOTED IN THE 
SOUTH 


A card will place your name on our mailing 
list to receive monthly brochures. 


“The History of Oxford is 
the History of England” 


BRUCE'S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY 


OF 


VIRGINIA 


Five volumes $15.00 the Set 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


John L. Williams 
& Sons 


BANKERS 


GRD 


Corner 7th and eMain Streets 
“Richmond 
“Ua. 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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writes in prose and verse and retains a lovely home in 
South Carolina. 

The writing of Freperick P. Mayer of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is already familiar to our readers. He was 
first represented by a notable paper on George Meredith 
and in the last number by a review of a group of novels. 
The “sad story” which he tells in this issue is presented as 
much for its human as its literary interest. 


GeraLp W. Jounson, who discusses Dr. Edwin Mims’s 
new book on the South, has recently left the University of 
North Carolina to join the staff of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun. His own trenchant papers on Southern matters in 
Tue VireiniA QuartrerRLy, The American Mercury and 
elsewhere, give a peculiar interest to his comments on “The 
Advancing South.” Frank P. Gaines, author of an in- 
teresting study of the Southern plantation in literature is 
professor of English in Furman University. Dr. H. D. 
C. MacLacHLan, widely known as a vigorous speaker and 
writer on religious subjects, is pastor of the Seventh-Street 
Christian Church, of Richmond, Virginia. Dr. James C. 
Barpin, whose poetry and stories have appeared in many 
publications, is a careful observer of affairs in Latin- 
America, and a student of South American literature. F. 
STRINGFELLOW Barr has frequently contributed to THE 
VIRGINIA QuaRTERLY before. For some years he has been 
engaged in studying European history and has spent much 
time in England and on the Continent. CHARLES LEE 
SNIDER is new to our readers. He is a North Carolinian 
and belongs to a group of men who, as he says, are fighting 
“The movement to make the South safe for orthodoxy by 
statute.” Wiiiiam Harrison FAuLKNER is a close stu- 
dent of German literature and is professor of German in 
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Announcing the publication of two new books in the series of 


FOLK BACKGROUND STUDIES 


Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro 


The aim of this volume is to present Southern 
Negro folk beliefs, to show their origin whenever 
possible, and to indicate some of the general prin- 
ciples governing the transmission and content of 
folk lore in general. The material collected, of 
which there are about 2,400 previously unpublished 
beliefs, is treated in eight chapters as follows: 


Negro Workaday Songs 


Following the trail of the workaday Negro, one 
may get rare glimpses of common backgrounds of 
Negro life and experience in Southern communi- 
ties. Here are found the originals of the modern 
blues, the songs of the lonesome road, bad man 


ballads, songs of jail and chain gang, songs of 
white man and captain, of Negro Dr. Jekyls and 
Mr. Hydes. This book contains the following 


chapters: I. Background Resources in Negro Song 
and Work. II. The Blues: Workaday Sorrow 
Songs. III. Songs of the Lonesome Road. IV. 


by Newbell Niles Puckett 


I. Practical and Emotional background. IT. 
Customs, Ghosts, and Witches. III. and IV. Voo- 
cooism and Conjuration. V. Positive Control Signs: 
Minor Charms and Cures. VI. Negative Control 
Signs: Taboos. VII. Prophetic Signs or Omens. 
VIII. Christianity and Superstition: Conclusion. 
Price $5.00 postpaid. 


Burial 


by Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


Bad Man Ballads and Jamboree. V. Songs of 
Jail, Chain Gang, and Policemen. VI. Songs of 
Construction Camps and Gangs. VII. Just Songs 


to Help with Work. VIII. Man’s Song of Woman. 
IX. Woman’s Song of Man. X. Folk Minstrel 
Types. XI. Workaday Religious Songs. XII. 
The Annals and Blues of Left Wing Gordon. 
XIII. John Henry: Epic of the Negro Working- 
man. XIV. Types of Negro Melodies. XV. Types 
of Phono-photographic Records of Negro Singers. 
Price $3.00 postpaid. 


Some press comments concerning 


The Negro and His Songs 


“The Negro and His Songs is a delight and a re- 
lef. Mr. Odum and Mr. Johnson, the co-authors, 
as Southerners who approach the prevalent negro 
sanely and unsentimentally, have written a unique 
interpretation of the colored citizens of the United 
States as they express themselves in song. Their 
ccllection and arrangement of religious songs, so- 
cigl and work songs, as they were improvised or 
passed from mouth to mouth in old ballad fashion, 


— teal and permanent value.’—The New York 
un. 


“The Negro and His Songs is heartily recommended 
to all who are interested even superficially in the 
subject. To those seriously interested in American 
folk songs it should be indispensable. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina is starting a good work. 
Sveceeding volumes in this series will be awaited 
ecgerly."—The New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


“It is preparation for the work that the South will 
Presently devote to its racial problems, a founda- 
tion for a sociological structure which cannot be 
done elsewhere, and which is not permitted to be 
done in the South; or rather, has not been permitted 
until now.”"—The New York World. 


by Odum and Johnson 


“People who are interested in any phase of the 
problem of racial adjustment will find pleasure in 
reading this book prepared with rare sympathy and 
studious care by Southern writers.’—The South- 
ern Workman. 


“It is done with a scholarly acumen for detail and 
a dispassionate notation on the specimens.”—The 
Survey Graphic. 


“Seldom have we had the pleasure of encountering 
such perfect comprehension of the Negro on the 
part of white 


“As the work of Southern white men, this book is 
a decided achievement. In that portion of the 
book devoted to ‘social songs’ the collection is of 
immense value. Here is rich, vital stuff.”—The 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


“The Negro and His Songs is excellently written. 
Its interpretative comment is thoughtful and in- 
teresting; there is evidence not only of careful 
study but of sympathetic appreciation as well.”— 
The New York Evening Post. ; 
Price $3.00 postpaid. 


Other Studies in preparation and well under way include Phono-photographic Studies of Negro Voices, 
Folk Beliefs of the Carolina Sandhills, Folk Music Survivals of the White South, The Negro Sings a 
New Heaven and a New Earth, Negro Songs from Louisiana, Mountain Folk of Japan, and others. 


At all bookstores or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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(Continued from page V1) 
the University of Virginia. James SourHALL WI11s0n is 
the editor of THe QuarTERLY. His associates on the edi- 
torial staff were happy that he could realize this past sum- 
mer his long-standing desire to re-absorb some of the at- 
mosphere of England and France and renew his acquaint- 
ance with many places associated with the great figures of 
English and Continental literature. 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
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THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REviIEW is published by the Univer- 
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tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, cents. 
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addressed to Eprror of THE VIRGINIA QuARTERLY Review, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. The University of Virginia and 
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contributors of signed articles. 
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